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Dear Skin & Ink: 
I run the online magazine BME, Body Modification E-zine. 
It covers traditional modifications such as piercing, tattoo- 
ing and scarification, and a large part focuses on more 
heavy-duty modifications such as subincision, tongue split- 
ting, fingernail relocation, implants, extreme vacuum 
pumping, unusual piercings and similar subjects. I’d like to 
write a column or series of articles for your magazine. Each 
installment would focus on a different heavy-duty modifica- 
tion. My recommendation for a first article would be 
tongue splitting or new surface piercing techniques. 


—Shannon Larratt 
Toronto, Canada 
Dear Shannon: 

Subincisions, tongue splitting, fingernail relocation, new surface 
piercing? Arrrrgh! Thank you very much for your letter. I ap- 
preciate your thinking of SKIN & INK for possible projects. How- 
ever, I must tell you that our editorial policy usually excludes ar- 
ticles and photo features on body modifications such as piercing, 
scarring, etc. To us, tattooing is an art form unrelated to these 
more aggressive modifications that you mention, except perbaps, 
for the fact that they involve skin. Besides the pain, similarities 
between tattooing and piercing ends there as far as I am con- 
cerned. Tattoo art combines color, graphics and design—the rudi- 
ments of artistic expression. I'm certain that there is an art to 
piercing, scarring and body modification but, to be frank, it’s lost 
on me. Tongue splitting? Gadzooks! 

—Editor 


Dear Bos: 

Getting me to write is like pulling teeth! I think part of my 
mental block about writing to you was that, originally, I was 
going to write and tell you a little bit more about my philo- 
sophical approach to tattooing. I know you gave me total 
reign to say whatever I wanted when you interviewed me 
[feature story on Vyvyn in the March 1998 issue of SKIN & 
INK], but, for some reason, I never did. So, here’s a few addi- 
tional things that I feel are a big part of who I am. 

I’ve always thought of tattooing as a means for personal sto- 
ry telling. It’s an intentional, thoughtful, willful act that cele- 
brates life. I always thought, What could be more powerful than 
to have a personal talisman with you for the rest of your life? 

My work is always one of exploration and playing with how 
shapes and colors work with the body. I’ve always loved the 
nonliteral images that are almost Zen-like. They seem to 
stimulate the imagination. Like any artist, things progress 
from one study to the next, never becoming complacent. My 
challenge is to keep combining shapes from nature with oth- 
er classical archetypes and seeing how they suit the individ- 
ual. It’s a constant process of mastering and refining. 

I like the idea of sharing cooperatively instead of compet- 
itively. I’m motivated to do work that inspires me. Usually, 
if it inspires me, it will do the same for others. I’m fortunate 
now to have two great artists working with me: Tina Bafaro 
and Collin Ownsby. It’s fun to share and rebound ideas off 
of them. For about 13 years, I worked by myself, and it was 









very lonely, but just another experience. Because of it, I 
don’t take a lot of things for granted. 

I think that the pain aspect of tattooing is like experienc- 
ing a form of “letting go.” The idea of laying on the table 
and having pain inflict- 
ed is one of surrender. 
‘To me, it’s a type of re- 
linquishing the ego or 
a mini-death. Letting 
go so that something 
new can be reborn, for 
me, is a metaphor for 
living life. ’'ve always 
thought of my own life 
as a series of transi- 
tions, many mini- 
deaths and_ rebirths 
along the way. This is © 
why I originally had ©} 
Don Ed Hardy tattoo © 
those three phoenix © ~ 
birds around my body §& 





in the ’70s. All in all, I yyvyn_ tattoos by: Tom Yeomans, Ed Hardy, 


can't think of a better Juli Moon, Don Nolan and Tina Bafaro 
way to learn more 

about myself than to have relationships with the public and 
also be simultaneously involved in the creative process. 
Thank you again. —Vyvyn 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Bos: 


I shall go straight to the point: SKIN & INK needs to be- 
come a monthly publication. By the time you print a new is- 
sue, the other magazines have already covered many of the 
topics that SKIN & INK features. The November 1997 issue 
of International Tattoo Art, for instance, featured a review of 
Madame Chinchilla’s book Stewed, Screwed ¢ Tattooed, a 
note on J.D. Crowe’s Tattoo Art Books, even something with 
Ann Peace, all of which could be found in the January 1998 
issue of SKIN & INK. Even if you do it better, they did it 
first, and I get a feeling of deja vu. Of course, such features 
as the ‘[attooed Indians of North America and Amsterdam 
‘Tattoos are securing your position ahead of the competi- 
tion, in my opinion. But I’m still hoping for a monthly SKIN 
& INK in 1998 (weekly would be idyllic’). 

—Luke Zietek 
Ink Designs Tattoo 
St. Thomas, United States Virgin Islands 


Dear Luke: 

Just think, if you read only SKIN & INK, you won't miss any- 
thing! Seriously, I agree with you that first is good. And, in the 
case of the Chinchilla and F.D. Crowe books, we mentioned them 
as soon as 7.D. and Chi Chi sent us samples. However, it’s like any 
new item, whether it be a newly published book or the latest 
movie; you tend to see the review repeated in several publications 
at about the same time. That’s how publishers and movie produc- 
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ers help advertise their products. How many times do you read 
different commentaries on the latest Kevin Costner flick? In the 
case of Ann Peace, that other article you saw was about her 
brother, and, although it did show a photo of Ms. Peace, it did not 
contain interviews or information about Ann herself: Anyway, 
we're happy to see Ann Peace get some much deserved attention. 
I get your point Luke, and I'd like to publish monthly too. Hope- 
fully, we will be able to accomplish that goal relatively soon, with 
the support of you and other like-minded tattoo enthusiasts from 
all over the world. 

—Editor 


Dear Enitor: 


Your jam-packed January issue convinced me to subscribe. 
I can look at a million magazines for flash, but your features 
on tattoo history, nontattoo (but 'super-cool!) art and cut- 
ting-edge tattoo practice are invaluable. As a woman tat- 
tooist I’d love to see more features like the one on Ann Peace 
and Pepe. Two very inspiring ladies. Thanks and keep it up! 


—Thia “Fish” Fennings 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Skin & INK: 


I just wanted to drop you folks a line saying thanks for 
putting together such a classy tattoo magazine. Way to go, 
Larry Flynt! Enough of that. I’ve got a couple of questions I 
hope you might be able to answer. I am an airbrush artist by 
trade, and J also teach airbrush and several illustration class- 
es at an art college in Savannah, Georgia. My question to 
SKIN & INK is: Where could an artist with a lot of potential 
and formal art training get the appropriate education to be- 
come a professional tattoo artist without having to beg the 
local scratchers for some studio time? I have convinced my 
college to let me teach a basic tattoo design class this com- 
ing spring quarter, but I can not give my students applicable 
information beyond the research I have done on the subject. 
I know as much as can be known through reading and hang- 
ing out in various studios, but I am curious to know if there 
is a school that will actually let someone get the gun in their 
hand for experience. And, if there isn’t such a school, why 
hasn’t anyone started one? If more traditional artists begin to 
back our brothers and sisters in the tattoo industry, we can 
destroy the stereotypical attitudes that all tattooists fight to 
justify their field as a real form of art. I would also like to is- 
sue a formal challenge to all the traditional artists out there 
who might be reading this magazine to expand your artistic 
horizons by supporting your local professional tattoo artists 
through learning more about tattoo history. Let’s try to stick 
together on this, everyone. I look forward to SKIN & INk’s 
continued success. See ya at the conventions! 


—Prof. Brian Stewart 
Savannah College of Art & Design 
Savannah, Georgia 

Dear Prof. Stewart: 
I'm a bit confused. Although you certainly seem to have your 
heart in the right place, you say you don’t have the hands-on expe- 
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rience and, yet, you refer to yourself as backing “our brothers and 
sisters in the tattoo industry.” Maybe it’s just semantics, but does- 
n't the word “our” imply that you consider yourself one of the fam- 
ily? From what you say, that just doesn’t seem to be the case as yet. 
The way we see it, becoming a member of the tattoo family includes 
a little less of the schoolroom, and more mopping floors, making 
needles, wiping down counters, serving an apprenticeship and, most 
important, mastering the operation and maintenance of the steam- 
assisted autoclave. After dealing with all that essential good stuff, 
comes the development of solid technique in order to ensure that the 
resulting designs will stand the test of time. Sure, there are some 
skilled graphic artists who jump right in by simply replacing their 
colored pencils with a tattoo machine, but, to me, that is like a clas- 
sical guitarist playing blues from sheet music. The notes are there, 
but the essential mojo isn’t. I'm admittedly on thin ice explaining 
this so I will forward your letter to Zeke Owen (especially the part 
about having a tattoo artist school) and perhaps he will respond to 
you in a future Ask Zeke column. I can’t wait to read his reply. 


—Editor 
Dear Skin & INK: 


First off, Pd like to congratulate you on your mag. It is the 
best out there. There’s been something I’ve been wondering 
about for two years now. Maybe you can help. It’s about two 
tattoos that the late Shannon Hoon of the rock group Blind 
Melon had. [d like to know who the artist is and where 
Hoon got them done. The two I’m talking about are the 
bugs around his neck (are they crickets?) and the poem God’ 
Presence, which was on his left arm. To receive the answer 
would be greatly appreciated. I know his grandmother wrote 
the poem 113 years ago. Did he write it in his own hand- 
writing and have it tattooed? Just gotta know. 


—LostBoy 
Rockford, Illinois 
Dear Skin & Ink: 


In your January 1998 issue, Aqua Yang from Taiwan asked 
for addresses of tattoo shops in Finland. It pleases me to hear 
that someone on the other side of the world is interested in 
the tattoo scene of our country. However, I agree with the 
editor: Finding an artist who you feel comfortable with and 
who can create the right piece for you should be your pri- 
mary concern, no matter where he or she is located. If you 
are in a foreign country for just a short tourist visit, this can 
be difficult. Getting a good tattoo is made all the more prob- 
lematic by the fact that, in most countries, the best tattoo 
artists can have waiting lists several months long, Finland be- 
ing no exception. I personally have one much cherished 
“travel mark,” a chestpiece done in Scotland a few years ago. 
I was able to have it done because I stayed in the country 
long enough to be able to meet the guy (hello Davie at High- 
land ‘Tattoo Studio, Inverness—hope you're doing good!), 
talk to him, check out his shop and what he had done before, 
plan the work with him and finally put it on skin. I also al- 
ready had a pretty clear idea of what I wanted when I first 
stepped into his studio. So my advice to Aqua is that, if you 
want to get tattooed as far away from home as Finland, make 
sure you have enough time to go to a few different studios, 
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select your artist sue hed carry out oc ind of project 
you have in mind without a rush. Or, if none of the artists 
you meet seem to have what you're looking for—wait. Don’t 
be discouraged. There are several highly skilled tattooists in 
Finland today and they’re not hard to find, especially at con- 
ventions. The biggest annual one takes place in Helsinki, 
usually sometime around March. 

Some 15 years ago, there were no authorized tattoo shops 
in Finland. Tattooing existed underground, and people went 
abroad to get tattooed. Today, all of that is hard to imagine. 
In the biggest cities, you can find licensed tattoo studios by 
checking the Yellow Pages. I got my first tattoo in 1990 
from a guy called Tivu Asunta at livu’s Tattoos, the first offi- 
cial tattoo studio in Finland, located in a beautiful rural area 
of Rouvesi in the central part of the county. At the moment, 
I’m having slightly bigger work done by an artist called 
Eppu Walli in Helsinki, where I live. Recently, tattooing in 
Finland really has grown in a massive way, but it hasn’t 
reached the point where it’s so common that it is not excit- 
ing any more. I would like to emphasize once more that 
travelers who are thirsty for some Finnish ink should do 
some research beforehand and take their time. You will need 
an appointment. You can’t just pop in from the airport, get 
inked and fly off again. 

To SKIN & INK I would like to say that I warmly welcome 
your new format. I picked up the premiere issue of your 
magazine some years ago and was totally unimpressed until I 
saw the cover of your September 1997 issue advertising the 
article on tattooing among the Native American peoples. I 
bought it because of that story and was pleasantly surprised 
to see that everything had changed. Long, informative arti- 
cles on interesting subjects and a professional touch. Among 
the ey and varied tattoo magazines, SKIN & INK now 
seems to be one of the 
very few to be taken se- 
riously. Okay, I too 
could live without Bun- 
ny or the Babes, but 
they certainly don’t 
make the rest of your 
publication any less 
valuable to the readers. 
Including both sexes in 
the Babes section is the 
right thing to do, and I 
guess these pictures 
can be seen as part of 
the fun side to tattoo- 
ing. In thinking about 
what makes the tattoo 
culture so rich is that it 

FL offers endless possibili- 
ties to oll phice on its meaning, and to educate oneself 
about its history and different styles. Yet, at the same time, 
tattoos are strongly physical, they look good, they’re sexy, 
they’re cool and just plain fun like nothing else. Let’s not for- 
get that. After all, it’s a happy thing. 


—Sami Kauppinen 
Helsinki, Finland 
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my comments. I didn’t mean to! 


Dear Skin & Ink: 


I see you changed the SKIN & INK Babes section to SKIN & 
INK Pinups. 1 always liked the photos of beautiful people and 
their tattoos, especially the March 1998 centerfold Jennifer, 
and the section was very classy, but I thought the term 
“babes” was sexist and unflattering. I definitely like the new 
title much better. 

—Garineth Shahmadian 


Yerevan, Armenia 
Dear Garineth: 


Over the last 12 months, we probably received more mail regard- 
ing the SKIN & INK Babes section than any other feature in the 
magazine. Although some readers voiced their dislike of the entire 
centerfold concept, most of the negative mail focused solely on the use 
of the name “babes.” When we planned our very first issue back in 
May of 1997, we wanted to feature 4 centerfold section, if for no 
other reason than to acknowledge, in a somewhat satirical way, our 
admiration and respect for our benefactor and publisher, Mr. Larry 
Flynt. Our centerfold was, in effect, our heartfelt homage to his 
flagship magazine, HUSTLER. But, more importantly, the 
Babes section was the perfect venue to showcase some surprisingly 
gifted photographers and provide for them a place to experiment 
and showcase the best of their rarely seen portrait work. 

Initially, we thought that using this somewhat chauvinistic, 
Robert-Mitchum-talking-to-Lana-Turner, cigarette-dangling- 
from-the-corner-of his-mouth term would provide the correct 
L.A.-in-the-’40s, film noir vibe that we were after. Along with 
that, we definitely wanted to include both sexes and felt that the 
term “babe” fit either a man or a woman. To support this supposi- 
tion, we have often heard women refer to men as “babes” and vice 
versa. We must have heard wrong. 

Keep in mind that the staff at SKIN © INK does not want to pub- 
lish some wimpy, middle-of-the-road, feckless rag that takes its ed- 
itorial direction from little old ladies from Pasadena (where our ed- 
itorial offices are located, by the way), but I do feel it is sometimes 
more prudent to be politically correct when it better reflects our true 
feelings concerning the philosophical issues of sexual equality and 
respect. So, although from time to time, we may, on our pages, re- 
fer to some beautiful young woman as a “tomato” or a handsome 
gentleman with movie-star looks as a “hunk,” it is done lovingly 
and without malice. Yes, it is a bitter pill to swallow, but even our 
most fervent beliefs can be reformulated through enlightened dis- 
course. So, dear readers, while the new title, SKIN ¢ INK Pinups, 
may not generate as much interesting mail, I trust that it will be 
a lot more acceptable, not only to its current fans, but also to a new 
audience of nongender-specific babes from here to Yerevan. 


—The Editor 


Dear Skin & INK: 


I have been a loyal reader of your magazine for three years 
and I enjoy the refreshing new format. Great job, keep it up! 
To the people who refuse to accept change and grow: Screw 
’em. I’m writing because I was impressed with the portrait 
tattoos in the March ’98 issue—on page 83 the face of Mar- 
ilyn Manson by Mike Cole of Class Act Tattooing, and page 
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86 of the WWF Undertaker’s face done by Micro of Explo- 
sive ‘[attooing. ‘To the person who has the Undertaker tat- 
too: You should be extremely proud of your piece. I was im- 
pressed! I’ve been a fan of the Undertaker for many years so 
I understand the bond. A mighty hand of “death” to you! 
Keep kickin’ ass, SKIN & INK! 


—Sheryl Hoeppner 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Dear Skin & Ink: 


Let me compliment 
you on a top-notch, 
first-class publication. I 
just picked up the Janu- 
ary 98 issue and what 
impressed me the most 
was the fact that there 
was not one ad for tat- 
too equipment, which I 
find responsible! Keep 
up the great work. 


—Chris B. 
Lucky Devil Tattoo 
Daytona, Florida 


Dear Epiror: 


As a tattooist who for 
the past ten-plus years 
has become a specialist 
in cosmetic enhancement, I was impressed that you would 
feature an extensive article on the subject in your November 
issue. I wish that more people interested in receiving this ser- 
vice would truly inquire about the many sources, take time to 
become better informed and proceed with caution. It really 
can be a painless, permanent and continually rewarding ex- 
perience to receive and to be able to apply [permanent cos- 
metics] correctly. 





Rock of Ages by CHRIS B. 


—Gina Dwyer 
Private Eyes 
Tucson, Arizona 


Dear Skin & Ink: 


Thank you for the article on the Dying Art of Egyptian Tat- 
tooing by Tim Coleman. We found it very informative and 
interesting. We have cut it out and mounted some of the ar- 
ticle on our museum wall for the enjoyment of our tattoo 
museum visitors. 

—Triangle Tattoo & Museum 
Ft. Bragg, California 


Dear Epiror in CHieF: 


Thank you for taking the time to read my article. I appre- 
ciate your comments and have a few comments of my own. 
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Your view [March 1998 issue] that Tattoo Tour San Francis- 
co was the “Event of the Millennium” leaves me perplexed. 
It’s hard to believe that a seasoned tattooist [Zeke Owen] ac- 
tually made that statement, amd that you agree. I have the 
same gut feeling right now as I did when I heard of a tattooist 
that did 82 tattoos in 22 hours. Ahem! 

I have a hard time seeing the benefits of such events or 
statements. It puts a very cheap (I’m not talking money) val- 
ue on tattooing. My prediction for the new year is: Mr. 
Owen won’t be writing for you long; he doesn’t have the 
courage to tell it how it should be or how it really is. He 
won't even say who his ten favorite tattooers for this month 
are. If SKIN & INK continues to promote that type of think- 
ing, inking and reasoning, it will lead to your demise also, 
just at a slower rate of decay. I don’t understand why you put 
so much trust in Mr. Owen. Just because he has 30 or 40 
years experience doesn’t mean he understands every aspect 
of the profession, no more than I do with 15 years experi- 
ence. I do, however, have more experience in large, original, 
full-body tattooing, which puts me at the opposite to Mr. 
Owen. I have just as much and maybe more logical, reliable 
and current information to share with the rest of the profes- 
sion. Please reread and print my article as it is now. 

In the past 20 years there have been far better tattoo con- 
ventions than this one. This was the worst show that I’ve 
personally seen in 13 years. | wonder what Mr. Owen was 
thinking when he said, “Event of the Millennium.” Person- 
ally, I too had a good time. The good, however, didn’t out- 
weigh the bad when you look at the overall position the tat- 
too show/convention circuit is in. It is dying. This show 
sucked, and you know it. It didn’t even have an emcee. These 
tattoo show/convention organizers need to reevaluate how 
tattooing is being promoted at these shows. If you would 
print my article as is, you would eventually see what I’m talk- 
ing about. The good from this article would soon outweigh 
the bad, and the result of your courage to print it would soon 
be recognized everywhere! My views are on the mark. 


—Kelly Miller 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Kelly: 

Whew! You’re just all warm and cuddly, aren’t you? I can’t wait 
for your next appearance on the Rush Limbaugh Show. And I 
thought that coming from Salt Lake City, you would be a really 
groovy, happening kind of guy. You are talking about the Tattoo 
Tour San Francisco, aren’t you? Funny, I didn’t see you at the table 
with Philadelphia Eddy, ack Rudy, Bob Roberts, Brian Everett 
and Tattoo Zeke, or hanging out with Hanky Panky, Sabado, 
Bernie Luther or Tin Tin. Perhaps you were over by the candy 
machine in the foyer. 

You know, Kelly Miller, from where Zeke and foe surveyed the 
scene, it was the “Event of the Millennium.” I just don’t think that 
the view was quite the same from where you were invited to sit. 


—Editor 
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86 of the WWF Undertaker’s face dane by Micro of Explo- 
sive Tattooing. To the person whe SBS aan. 
too: You should be extremely prow 

pressed! I’ve been a fan of the Unc 

I understand the bond. A mighty 

Keep kickin’ ass, SKIN & INK! 


Dear Skin & Ink: 


Let me compliment 
you on a top-notch, 
first-class publication. I 
just picked up the Janu- 
ary 98 issue and what 
impressed me the most 
was the fact that there 
was not one ad for tat- 
too equipment, which I 
find responsible! Keep 
up the great work. 








—Chris B. 
Lucky Devil Tattoo 


Daytona, Florida | 
1 


Dear Epiror: 


As a tattooist who for 
the past ten-plus years 
has become a specialist 
in cosmetic enhancement, I was impressed that you would 
feature an extensive article on the subject in your November 
issue. I wish that more people interested in receiving this ser- 
vice would truly inquire about the many sources, take time to 
become better informed and proceed with caution. It really 
can be a painless, permanent and continually rewarding ex- 
perience to receive and to be able to apply [permanent cos- 
metics] correctly. 


Rock of Ac 


—Gina Dwyer 
Private Eyes 
Tucson, Arizona 


Dear Skin & Ink: 


Thank you for the article on the Dying Art of Egyptian Tat- 
tooing by Tim Coleman. We found it very informative and 
interesting. We have cut it out and mounted some of the ar- 
ticle on our museum wall for the enjoyment of our tattoo 
museum visitors. 

—Triangle Tattoo & Museum 
Ft. Bragg, California 


Dear Enitor In CuicF: 


Thank you for taking the time to read my article. I appre- 
ciate your comments and have a few comments of my own. 
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too show/convention circuit 1s m. 410 15 uy... 

sucked, and you know it. It didn’t even have an emcee. These 
tattoo show/convention organizers need to reevaluate how 
tattooing is being promoted at these shows. If you would 
print my article as is, you would eventually see what I’m talk- 
ing about. The good from this article would soon outweigh 
the bad, and the result of your courage to print it would soon 
be recognized everywhere! My views are on the mark. 


—Kelly Miller 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Kelly: 

Whew! You’re just all warm and cuddly, aren’t you? I can’t wait 
for your next appearance on the Rush Limbaugh Show. And I 
thought that coming from Salt Lake City, you would be a really 
groovy, happening kind of guy. You are talking about the Tattoo 
Tour San Francisco, aren’t you? Funny, I didn’t see you at the table 
with Philadelphia Eddy, Fack Rudy, Bob Roberts, Brian Everett 
and Tattoo Zeke, or hanging out with Hanky Panky, Sabado, 
Bernie Luther or Tin Tin. Perhaps you were over by the candy 
machine in the foyer. 

You know, Kelly Miller, from where Zeke and Joe surveyed the 
scene, it was the “Event of the Millennium.” I just don’t think that 
the view was quite the same from where you were invited to sit. 


—kditor 
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Dear Skin & Ink: 


I enjoyed reading your article on Running Bear. Wish you 
could have shown more pictures of his work. I have but one 
question for you: In the same September issue you refer to 
Brian Everett as the “King of Route 66.” Does this make 
Running Bear the “King of Highway 666?” 

—Broz 
Dineh Nation 
Shiprock, New Mexico 


en 


Dear Skin & Ink: 


I have been reading SKIN & INK ever since the first issue 
went out on the newsstands. For me, the changes I have seen 
over the last year have been upscale—both photos and arti- 
cles. SKIN & INK is artistic in more than one way; not just the 
photographs of tattoos but also the writing. Take Bunny for 
example. You always get people crying about Bunny being in 
SKIN & INK. Yet there must be something about Bunny to 
keep them checking it out, and I think it is the fact that she 
is the kind of adventurous person the readers themselves 
would like to be. It makes me sick to hear complaints about 
Bunny. It is a modern comic. If you don’t enjoy the articles, 
you must not enjoy the artwork, because they are one. SKIN 
& INK is done by artists in order to bring better understand- 
ing and education about a 6,000-year-old art form. The only 
way to get the word out is by showing many different types 


TAT-E-BONICS 


The Essential 





Dictionary of 


1990's Tattoo Lingo by Michael 


J. Cushman 
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of tattoos and writing serious articles as well as articles that 
provide a little fun at the same time. That’s where Bunny 
comes in. No matter how big a tattoo is, or how small, there 
is always going to be an adventure to it, and Bunny is one of 
those women who is always involved in an adventure. I am 
one of the lucky ones. I have an inked woman in my life by 
the name of Sara McCoy, and, if I don’t read Bunny first, she 
reads it to me. So get off Bunny’s back, ’cause she gives me a 
good laugh. Enjoy SKIN & INK for the art, the artists and the 
articles. Enjoy every bit of SKIN & INK. What have you got 
to lose? Nothing. In fact, you might just broaden your mind. 


—Larry Flynt Fr. 
Beverly Hills, California 


Dear Editor: 


Thanks so much for making Skin & Ink a magazine I can 
be proud to be featured in. 





Joe Vegas is the man, and the new Skin & Ink is the 
bomb. 





I kiss you very, very strong, 


PERE 


Pong 
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n the world of tattooing, most 
enthusiasts are impressed with 
the list of celebrities that walk 
through the door at Sunset Strip 
Tattoo in West Hollywood. But for 
world-renowned and most humble 
tattoo artist Greg James (who spe- 
cializes in Japanese-style tattooing), 
nothing could be more impressive 
than having a master tattoo artist 
from Japan seek him out for a tattoo. 

Choshiro Nakano, known through- 
out Japan as “Horicho,” graced our 
shop with his presence during No- 
vember of 1997. A client of Greg’s, 
Masumi Fukuda, who is from Japan, 
introduced the two artists. Masumi 
received a traditional Japanese drag- 
on from Greg, which he proudly dis- 
played to his visiting friend Horicho. 
After seeing this tattoo, Horicho 
asked to meet Greg. 

The experience for all of us at Sun- 
set was wonderful. With the help of 
Masumi’s translating, we learned that 
Horicho has been tattooing for 35 
years, only recently using a machine 
to outline. With him was his beauti- 
ful wife Hoiomi Nakano, who wore a 
traditional bodysuit done by her hus- 
band Horicho. 
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Horicho-san decided on a Vargas 
pinup girl for Greg to tattoo on his 
back. The tattoo took three hours. 
When they were done, Horicho and 
his wife graciously allowed us to 
photograph 
them. (A very 
high honor.) 
Horiveho, 
pleased with 
his American- 
style tattoo, 
thanked Greg, 
and the two 
exchanged 
gifts. 

We would 
like to thank 
Horicho, his 
wife, and Ma- 
sumi and 
Miho Fukuda 
for stopping 
by our studio. 
We hope they 
will visit us again 
the next time they 
travel to the Unit- 
ed States. 


—Lisa Bernabe 


Sunset Strip 
Tattoo Studio 


HOIOMI NAKANO 








Photos by Chester Oswalt 
Vargas Girl Tattoo by Greg James 
Bodysuit by Choshiro Nakano 
























































OO00OPS! 


On page 84 of the March issue, the 
tattoo by Jesse Tuesday was inad- 
vertently printed upside down. In 
order to correct that error, 
we hereby reprint Mr. Tuesday’s 
tattoo the way it was meant fo be 
viewed. 


n the November 1997 is- 
sue of SKIN & INK, we fea- 
tured an especially well- 
received article, Perma- 
nent Cosmetics—Tattoo’s 
Miraculous Cousin by Brad 
M. Bucklin. In this article, Buck- 
lin discussed the amazing, posi- 
tive effects that cosmetic tattoo- 
ing procedures can have on the 
lives of burn victims and the like. 
Although we included before- 
and-after photos showing the 
changes cosmetic tattooing can 
make, some readers commented 
that the comparative improve- 
ments came across on the page as 
somewhat subtle and difficult to 


discera, About dic) foto. 


time the article was 
being printed, we vis- 
ited Seattle to inter- 
view Vyvyn for the 
March 798 issue. I 
told her that we were 
doing an article on 
cosmetic tattooing, 
and, although too 
late to be included in 
the Bucklin article, 
Vyvyn showed me 
some dramatic pho- 
tos that illustrated 
the significant trans- 
formation that one of 
Vyvyn’s beautifully 
crafted tattoos had 
made on a female 
client wishing to cov- 
er the results of a rad- 
ical mastectomy. The 
before-and-after 
comparison can hard- 
ly be described as 
subtle. We thank 
Vyvyn for allowing us 
to share this wonder- 
ful metamorphosis 
with our readers. Mf 





—Editor 
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nother issue, another par- 

ty. This time we celebrat- 

ed the Ist Anniversary of 

the “new” SKIN & INK, 

hosted by the hippest edi- 
tor around, Bob Baxter, and those 
crazy cats at Tabu Tattoo in West Los 
Angeles. The party started at 8 p.m., 
and at 8:01, the place was jammed. 
Nearly 200 revelers joined the party to 
reflect back on the first big year and 
gobble up free copies of the March is- 
sue. Tennessee Dave brought his 
daughter (who, thank God, looks noth- 
ing like him!). Dave’s brother Greg 
James was on the scene. Bob Roberts 
gave me another earful of lewd jokes. 
The staff of Purple Panther mingled 
and meandered. Erika Stanley bright- 
ened up the place. Leo Zulueta 
strolled through. Dave Lumbert from 
the Tattoo Directory took photos for 
his next edition. Larry Flynt Jr., and 
the lovely Sara, hung out, and, of 
course, SKIN & INK staffers and 
contributors Joe Vegas, Maurice 
Pacheco, Robin Perine, Swami 
Omananda, Joleen Marlow, Jodi 
Barr, Bruce Litz and Yvonne Hawk- 
er helped polish off the food and 
drinks. Thank you once again, Tabu 
Tattoo and R,J. and Dottie for a lovely 
time. Now, who’s gonna host this 
month’s rabble-rouser?... 


® Speaking of Tabu Tattoo, Riley Bax- 
ter has joined the Tabu staff and is do- 
ing, as usual, fantastic work. I stopped 
by the other day, and, man, they are 
busy, busy, busy... 


®The 10th Anniversary of the Ist 
Knoxville Tattoo Convention put on 
by Grandpa Groovy was celebrated by 
the debut of the Old School Tattoo 
Expo. Cosponsor Lyle Tuttle said it 
was a wild time for all, with the high- 
light of the expo being the inductions 
of George Burchett, Ace Harlin and 
Doc Forbes into the Tattoo Hall of 
Fame. These three join the likes of Les 
Skuse, Bert Grimm, Paul Rogers and 
other immortals. By the way, for those 
of you squirming in your seats to get 
nominated for this prestigious honor, 
they don’t take the live ones. So, as 
soon as you become a late, great leg- 
end, have your next of kin give Lyle a 
call... 
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@Joe Johns of Pennsylvania’s Wiz- 
ard’s World of Tattoos took the award 
for his freehand at the Old School 
Tattoo Expo. This is no surprise, con- 
sidering the plethora of freehand, cus- 
tom pieces he’s been turning out. Of 
the Old School Expo, Joe says this was 
definitely a “tattoo bash,” and it was 
terrific to see the old and new coming 
together there in Knoxville... 


® The Old San Juan Tattoo Extrava- 
ganza also wrapped up its first annual 
show. Word has it that the Puerto Ri- 
can public were as nice as apple pie, 
and all the American artists were treat- 
ed like royalty. The Thursday night Pi- 
rate Masquerade party was a blimey 
good time with food, drinks and an 
awesome fireworks show. Maj 
Matthews took home the award for 
Queen of the Pirates, which she credits 
to “Running around with my butt 
hanging out in a leather G-string!” 
Sounds like the fireworks weren’t the 
only show to watch... 


®Maj and Rick Matthews’ shop, 
Backbraking Tattoos and Body 
Piercing in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, is 
preparing for a move down the street to 
a bigger location. They’re also getting 
ready for the trek to England where 
they managed to secure one of the 
prestigious Dunstable booths... 


@ Unfortunately, June 27 through 29 is 
the last Dunstable show. The venue 
for this legendary tattoo expo will be 
turned into a mall (see Dunstable arti- 
cle, SKIN & INK, May 1998). We’re still 
waiting on the announcement of the 
’99 venue. For information, contact Jan 
of Redding at 011-44-118-959-8616... 





® The queen of the Celtic Turf, Pat 
Fish of Tattoo Santa Barbara in 
Southern California, has a terrific 
Web site that includes a fabulous 
Celtic bibliography for those who 


want 

to re- 
search 
their 
own 
designs. 
You can 
find her 
at <www.art- 
tattoo.com>. Pat 
has recently been 
joined at the 

shop by An- 
dreas Gutow, 
who handles most 
of the walk-ins. Because 
of Andreas, Pat can concentrate on her 
Celtic design specialty. Pat is also 
gearing up for the filming of an up- 
coming special on women tattoo 
artists. Look for it on Turner TV... 


® Also on the Web, Trevor Marshall 
of Oceanic Tatau is the showcased 
artist at <www.inkshow.com>. Trevor 
does some truly outstanding Polyne- 
sian work and is definitely worth 
checking out... 


® According to Frank DeLuca of Am- 
Jam Incorporated out of Schenectady, 
New York, this year’s Am-Jam Tattoo 
Expo was one of the best yet. Booths in- 
cluded Mt. Vernon Tattoo & Supply 
with Joe Kaplan, Fine Line Tattoo of 
the Netherlands and Coney Island 
Freddie with Vix Vapor Tattoo Studio. 
Three thousand-plus attendees roamed 
the halls of the Schenectady Armory, 
which is more participants than a good 
military exercise and a lot less wounded. 
Winning artists for the "98 Am-Jam 
Expo contests were as follows: 





Tattoo Don: Best Backpiece 

on John Lang 

Joe Forth: Best Sleeve on 

Russ Weydener 

Scott Lunn: Most Realistic 

on Junior Ott 

Joe Forth: Most Unusual 

on Brian Peceu 

Dave Digiacomo: Best Individual 
on Rich Well 


®Deana of the 3rd Annual Interna- 
tional Marked for Life Female Tat- 
too Artist Expo was very happy with 





the new hotel accommodations this 
year. The digs were bigger, better, 
nicer and boasted a heated pool and 
Jacuzzi. The amenities relaxed every- 
one enough to insure an abundance of 
donated raffle prizes for the annual 
Shriners Disabled Children’s Fund. 
Winning artists for the 3rd Annual 
Marked for Life Expo included: 


Monique Weisbaden: Best Color 
Judy Parker: Best Black and Grey 
on Michel Secrest 

Brian Everett: Best Portrait 

on Feather Russell 

Trevor Marshall: Best Tribal 

on Juli Moon 

Rich Ives: Best Realistic on Bill Roberts 
Juli Moon: Best Backpiece 

on Jeannie Vodnik 

Feather Russell: Best Sleeves 

on J. Morse 


® California has passed Assembly Bill 
186 regarding tattooing, body piercing 
and permanent cosmetics. This bill af- 
fects the sterilization, sanitation and 
safety standards for the entire industry. 
The way it works is, all tattooists must 
pay a one-time registration fee and sign 
off on health-department standards. 
Shops will also pay for an annual health 
inspection. Now, there’s two sides to 
this: I’m all for health inspections and 
sanitation standards. It will definitely 
be a relief to know that all shops are 
subject to a least minimal operating 
guidelines. However, I’m a little con- 
cerned about individual registration 
and reporting of business operations. 
Maybe I’m paranoid, but I hate the idea 
of having to report to some agency 
every time I change my business loca- 
tion. Makes me feel like I’m on parole. 
I’m also a little concerned that there is 
no fee cap in this bill. Counties are able 
to add whatever fees they “deem neces- 
sary” for costs. Then again, I am a para- 
noid individual. But that doesn’t mean 
they’re not watching me... 


® On the other hand, I am completely 
pissed about California Senate Bill 
1700 introduced by Senator Tom 
Hayden. This bill is appropriating 
three-million smackeroos to purchase 
tattoo removal equipment for juvenile 
detention facilities. Tattoo removal 
candidates are defined as either a male 


with tattoos on the lower arm, hand, 
neck or head, or a female with any tat- 
toos that would be visible in the profes- 
sional work environment. I am hotter 
than a Freddy Corbin pinup about this 
one! Besides the inherent stereotypical 
racial and gender prejudice written di- 
rectly into the bill, there is no language 
anywhere that asks for the tattooee’s per- 
mission! You guys have got to help me 
out here. Go to <www.leginfo.ca.gov> to 
contact your favorite California legisla- 
tor. And give ’em hell... 


@ Another note regarding tattooing le- 
galities: It appears that Florida statute 
877.04 states that only persons li- 
censed to practice medicine or den- 
tistry or persons under the general su- 
pervision of a licensed person can tat- 
too. Huh? I assumed this was some sort 


- of albatross languishing in the books. 


However, in looking into its history, I 
see the statute was originally passed in 
1959 and has since been revised in 
1969, 1971, 1977, 1992, 1993 and 1997 
without the original wording being 
changed. Can someone in Florida who 
is informed about this idiocy drop me a 
line and let me know what's up?... 


®Tattoo Club Holland is hosting its 
8th Annual Tattoo Sunday in, you 
guessed it, Holland. This is the oldest 
annual meeting in Holland and the 
only one organized by a tattoo club. 
Although this might not be the biggest 
convention, I hear it’s most certainly 
one of the nicest groups of people in all 
of Europe. They are expecting such 
artists as David Kotker from Chica- 
go, Guido Custom of Belgium, Eus 
from Holland and Crazy Walter out 
of Germany. You can fax Tattoo Club 
Holland at 011-31-26-362-8498... 


@ Also on the horizon, the 7th Annual 
Inkslingers’ Ball at the Hollywood Pal- 
ladium in star-studded Hollywood, 
California, September 19 through 20. 
This show always draws the wildest 
crowd this side of Route 66, insuring 
memories to last a lifetime (excepting 
the requisite blackout periods). Contact 
Tattoo Mania or Fred Saunders Pro- 
ductions at (800) 824-8046 for details. .. 


®@The 5th Annual Inkin’ the Valley 
Tattoo Convention in Wilkes-Barre, 


Penn- 
sylva- 
nia is 
taking 
place La- 
bor Day 
Weekend, 
September 4 Goes A 
through 6. For penis ao 
more information, contact Zoob Pro- 
ductions at (717) 823-9332 or 
<zoob1 @microserve.net>... 


®MAN, THAT-SURE-CAN-RUIN- 
YOUR-DAY DEPARTMENT: Brian 
Everett from Route 66 in Albu- 
querque, called to provide the latest 
update on his beautiful, candy apple 
red ’50 Merc full custom that we fea- 
tured in January’s Tattoo Artists and 
Their Rides section. Seems that after 
Brian had spent a couple of months 
meticulously detailing the amazing 
Merc for the Oakland Custom Auto 
Show, he hit a patch of wet highway on 
the road to the event from New Mexi- 
co, causing the entire rig, including his 
Dodge truck and the enclosed trailer, 
into a tailspin. The damage to the 
Merc exceeded $34,000. But Brian is 
philosophic about the whole thing. 
“Now I have time to go through my 
photos and pick out the ones to send to 
you guys,” he told us with a laugh... 


@Oh yeah, one more thing: In the 
March issue, that was not the late Mi- 
ami Lou suddenly resurrected at the 
Tattoo Tour. I incorrectly referred to 
Darin of Miami Lou Tattoo as Miami 
Lou in a picture. I apologize. I’m sorry. 
I suck. And to anyone else whose name 
I misspelled or got wrong: Whadaya 
want from me? You got a free plug, for 
heaven’s sake!... 
e©eee e@ © © © 


That’s the buzz... 
—Holly Tuesday 
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THE (INCOM 
Dear SKIN & INK, 

I really like what you have done with the new 
and improved magazine. It’s a great way to keep 
up with the tattoo scene all over the world. The 
stories by Joe Vegas and Permanent Mark are a 
serious laugh, as well as being informative. I 
wish the Ask Zeke column were longer—at least 
eight pages! 

Question: I had an entire backpiece done by Joe 
Vegas back in the early ’90s, and every time I 
asked him if he was going to send the resulting 
photos into a magazine, Joe would give me anoth- 
er one of his speeches about why he hated tattoo 
publications. He would go on and on about how 
they were “bad for the industry,” and why he did- 
n't read them. Typically, he’d rave on for at least 
an hour. Don’t get me wrong, I like reading the 
recent articles Vegas has done on Horiyoshi and 
Bob Roberts, but isn’t all this a contradiction? 
What are you paying him to change his attitude 
toward tattoo magazines, anyway? I bet it’s a bun- 
dle! Every time we watch that Larry Flynt movie 
on cable TV, my wife yells, “Joe Vegas has sold out 
and he’s up there in that shiny, black jet right 
now!” So what’s the deal here, guys? Has my man 
Vegas been seduced by the good life? Say it ain’t 
true, Joe. Say it ain’t true. 


—Mark Kurland 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


FHE RETALIAT OR BARRAGE 


Okay, that was the letter that we got, now here’s my 
reply. I will attempt to break it down to the whole world 
how the men and women of SKIN & INK magazine are 
on a mission from God, and if anyone out there yearns 
to gaze upon the pearly gates of heaven along with us, 
they simply need to get in sync with both our motives 
and our modus operandi. 

—Foe Vegas 


Dear Mark, 

Relax, tough guy, it’s me, Vegas. Remember 
those hour-long speeches about cheesy tattoo 
magazines? Well, a while back I got a chance to do 
something about it besides complain. So, if you 
have a minute, I’ll break it down for you. 

At first, I set out to shake things up. Because of 
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At Special letter to 
[Gp begas and his 


my early efforts, I ended up with several people 
really pissed off at me. It took quite a while to get 
any positive feedback. In those early days, the ed- 
itor and I were at each other’s throats, fighting like 
cats and dogs. At one point, I remember using a 
bullhorn to amplify a death threat that I left on his 
telephone answering machine. I was catching flack 
from all sides, and even my marriage had begun to 
suffer. But I endured all this grief because I had an 
ace in the hole—a halfway translated interview 
with Horiyoshi [1—and I felt an obligation to 
share it with the rest of the world. 

Now the dust has somewhat settled, and I’m left 
to ponder whether or not it was worth it. Fortu- 
nately, the Horiyoshi interview generated a great 
deal of positive mail, and I was returned to the rel- 
atively good graces of the readership. Thank you 
all for your support, all you critics out there! It’s 1 
a.m. right now in Los Angeles, and my wife, wear- 
ing my bathrobe, just walked into our office at 
home and is giving me a neck massage. As I con- 
template the hum of my computer and reflect 
back to all that has happened, I truly believe it was 
worth it and then some. 

After a solid year of adhering to the No Tattoo 
Supplier Advertising Policy under his belt, Editor in 
Chief Bob Baxter has proven that his aim is true. 
So, at this point, I have only one small problem: 
How do I send photos of my own work into the 
SKIN & INK Readers’ Gallery without looking like a 
wanker? I even coughed up a watercolor painting 
[see this issue’s back cover] in order to buy myself 
some time until the list of big shot contributor 
names becomes distracting enough for me to 
sneak one or two of my own tattoo photos into the 
mix without calling attention to myself! I wonder 
if this is what some of you out there are thinking. 
Now that Filip Leu, Horiyoshi III, Sabado, Brian 
Everett, Bob Roberts and many more of your fa- 
vorites have gotten the party started in the Read- 
ers’ Gallery, you wouldn’t want to miss out on be- 
ing a member of this new and improved lineup, 
would you? Those extra photos of that big piece 
you did last week—don’t be shy, send them in. 


This is Foe Vegas, over and out. 


PS. It was fun while it lasted, but after Zeke and I 
got blamed for spilling cheese puffs and two cold 
sodas in the cockpit of Mr. Flynt’s jet, manage- 
ment decided that we’d better use commercial air- 
craft. i 





Sy 


Photos by Bob Baxte 


anging out at the 7th An- 
nual ‘Tattoos & Blues was 
like a picnic in the park. 
‘Thanks to the genius of 
promoter Bert Ro- 
driguez, this friendly, safe and energetic skin art and mu- 
sic festival went off without a hitch. The pink and per- 
sonable Flamingo hotel in lovely Santa Rosa—just 90 
freeway minutes north of the Golden 
Gate Bridge—was the perfect venue. 
And, imagine this, because of the com- 
fortable size of the crowd and the fact 
that the kick-ass, loud music was con- 
fined to the barroom down the hall, you 
could actually talk to the person next to 
you in the exhibition room without hav- 
ing to shout. SKIN & INk’s own Joe Ve- 
gas, Capt. Eddie’s creator Bruce Litz and 
myself had just spent Saturday afternoon 
in San Francisco visiting Eddy 
Deutsche’s 222 ‘Tattoo on 8th Street, 
joining in on the usual hijinx. After an 
enjoyable few hours with Eddy, Jeff 
Rassier, Scott Sylvia and Jesse ‘Tuesday, 
we reluctantly aimed the magic bus to- 
ward the horizon and ended up in Santa 
Rosa at about 10 p.m. It was way cool 
mentioning SKIN & INK at the ticket 
table and being immediately attended to in a courteous 
and highly professional manner. We felt welcome from 
the start. 

The way the Flamingo is set up, there was a large main 







SUNNY 








room featuring about 40 artists, with a small side room 
devoted to purveyors of the predictable clothing, tricked- 
out leisure paraphernalia and black light posters. Inside 
the hall, there were three aisles of booths with another 
row at either end. Down the hall was the all-you-can-eat 
buffet and various live local bands pounding out 12-bar 
blues. The place was cooking. “We charge a lot less for 
the booths than most conventions,” Rodriguez told me. 
“This event is designed for the artists, 
and, by keeping the fees low and the 
number of participants to a minimum, 
we all come out ahead.” 

Although most of the booths represent- 
ed local talent like Joe Leonard from 
Monkey Wrench ‘Tattoo and Ro- 
driguez’s own Santa Rosa ‘Tattoo, Bill 
Salmon from Diamond Club ‘Tattoo, 
and Goldfield’s namesake, the amazing 
Henry, both made the trek from the 
City by the Bay. SKIN & INK columnist 
C.W. Eldridge and the talented Melina 
Ebert, representing Tattoo Archive 
from Oakland, did their usual, excellent 
job of providing historic flash and col- 
lectibles to swoon over. I was especially 
pleased to run into several artists that I 
have talked to on the phone but never 
had the pleasure of meeting in person, 
like Joe Vegas impersonator Lucky Bastard and Dave Sin- 
gletary from Sacred Art ‘Tattoo in Chico. I thanked the 
crew from Spider Murphy’s for the poster they sent me at 
Christmas and dispersed my very best hugs to author and 
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SAN RAFAEL CA > 


artist Chi Chi, Mr. G, rock solid Marc and the swash- 
buckling Ferenc from Triangle Tattoo in Ft. Bragg. That’s 
the great thing about going to these conventions, I run 
into old friends, like RJ. and Dottie from Tabu Tattoo in 
West L.A., as well as stalwarts I don’t see very often like 
Frank Ball from Tattoomania in L.A. and the charismatic 
man himself, Gill “the Drill” Montie (with his beautiful, 
effervescent fiancee, Angie). I met local character Mr. T 


GILL “THE DRILL”S” hand 
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for the first time, 
stopped by the Purple 
Panther booth to say 
hello, and even ran into the vivacious lady Marie who 
sported a special tattoo I had heard about but never seen. 
Philadelphia Eddy told me about it some months ago. It’s 
Skebo’s famous groin-area tattoo of the Pink Panther 
mowing Marie’s pubic hair with a lawn mower. It was a 
thrill and a delight to experience this rare artistic treasure. 

Besides the friendliness of the crowd, I loved meeting 
Bert’s beautiful daughter Lisa (wink-wink, nudge-nudge), 


RICHARD, tattoo by Mike 


EARTH 











AMBER, 
tattoo by 
Dick 
Goldman 
the radiant Sunny Buick from Goldfield’s, guest artist Ho- 
rishow from Japan, dear friend Masato (also visiting from 
the Land of the Rising Sun), and, best of all, I loved 
watching our own Joe Vegas, asleep for three hours on the 
overstuffed couch right in the middle of the lobby. With 
his hands neatly folded in his lap, he was both an angelic 
vision and inspiration to us all. In his defense, Mr. Vegas 
was recuperating from a 14-hour tattoo session with iron- 


BERT and beautiful LISA 











fisted Running Bear, so the mellow vibes and comfortable 
surroundings at Tattoos & Blues were the perfect medi- 
cine for such a weary traveler on the treacherous road of 
life. 

Yes, Joe, when a friendly smile and lots of good food 
were required, Tattoos & Blues turned out to be the per- 
fect oasis in an otherwise inhospitable world. Thanks, 
Bert. We'll be back. 


ROBERT, tattoo by Sleepy-G 
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it) Friday, stopped by Hanky Panky’s booth, and there was Henk Schiffmacher himself, hard at work, as al- 
ways. One of the most exuberant artists in the tattoo biz, | never saw Hanky in the booth without a client. 





BB All work and no play makes Hanky a dull boy. But never fear, Hanky Panky always has time for a 
party. Spotted him Saturday evening, heading for the nightlife. Puffing on a fine cigar, Hanky wore 
a really fine Panama hat that was later removed for balancing a chair on his head. 


[3] On Sunday, the last day, the celebration slowed down. | stopped by Hanky’s booth to introduce my- 
self and to get a look at one of C.W. Eldridge’s exquisitely crafted, portable circus tattooing trunks 
that Henk was taking back fo exhibit at his Amsterdam 

Tattoo Museum. Hanky asked me, “What have you been 

drawing?” So | showed him my sketchbook, which was 
full of drawings of the Tour. A sketch of Zeke Owen reminded 
him of a great story involving Zeke using a .38 to solve 

the problem of a crazed monkey in his San Diego 
tattoo shop. More later. . . 
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DAVE MAYE, SNAKE HANDLER AND PYRO-TECH FOR THE 
ALICE COOPER TRIBUTE BAND THAT PLAYED AT MIDNIGHT ON 
HALLOWEEN (SKULL TATTOO BY BUBU, SAN FRANCISCO) 





INK VISITS THE HALLOWEEN ALLEY 
E COURIER CHALLENGE by Joleen Y. Marlow 


SKIN 
CAT 


fone 


= 
— 


“It’s kind of a documentation of a time in your life. 
And, when it’s done, you can’t change that. You 
keep adding things along the way, but you always 
have this record and you carry it with you.” 


—Jay Scott 
-Promoter, Halloween Alley Cat Bike Courier Challenge 


TATTOOED 
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fTSG | b. = 
t was Halloween weekend, my bags were over-packed, anc is 
plane was revving up its engines. Did I bring enough rain gear? 
My mind tends to go through security checks even though 
too late to do anything about it. I was bound for Vancouver, 
Canada. The Dunhill cigarette people were putting on a Hal- 
loween Alley Cat Bike Courier Challenge that was supposed to 
include a group of tattooed and pierced bicycle freaks. It sound- 
ed like a possible article, and the editor called to see if! wanted _ 
to be the official SKIN & INK reporter. If I said yes, Bat Cave productions 
promised to send me a plane ticket and a place to stay. Solagreed. 

At the border, I remembered that Canada is another country. It brought _ 
back memories from several years ago when I was crossing the Canadian _ 
border by car, in the early 1990s, and forgot that I had a loaded handgun. 

Let me explain: It was one of those rickety pistols that you throw in the 
backseat and forget. Canadian customs wasn’t very understanding, howev- 
er, and they made me pay a fine. They confiscated the weapon, plus a few 
other items of contraband, and sent me on my way into the land of the _ 
maple leaf. re 

I look quite a bit more respectable these days, so I had no trouble making 
it across the border. A nice representative from Sacred Heart ‘Tattoo wa: 
there at the airport to greet and escort me to the Atrium Inn, where I’d be 
staying. The next day, I made my way to the warehouse district where th 
Dicveteeweoe pe 

‘The track was a giant bi-level, wooden structure that filled up» 
floor space of an enormous, cavernous building. Bicycle couriers fr 
ious points on the globe were queuing up in an orderly fashion to take turn 
on the figure-eight track. Keeping a clear focus on my editor had 
about “keeping to subjects that would interest SKIN & INK readers,” 
on the lookout for tattooed freaks, but all I saw w 
couriers. Every one of them was covered from he 
shirts, full-length bicycle pants and every sort of 
imagine. The design of the track featured curves 

~ eral layers of skin, if you hit the boards at s 
that any exposed ink work would be 
contact with the track. At this point, 
relate this event to tattooing. I quietly | 

The organizers of the event, Andre 
that there were plenty of people on site 

Now all I have to do to take the pict , 
bike couriers to remove their clothing 


plenty of peculiar tattooe 
lowing diary tells the s 
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he 1960s found Paul 
Rogers and his wife 
Helen settling into 
their new trailer 
home on Shelter Av- 
enue in Jacksonville, Florida. 
Paul had been working in Jack- 
sonville for several years with 
Bill Williamson. When Bill died 
in 1964, Paul took over the shop. 
After a run-in with some local 
tough guys around 1970, Paul 
started working at home. Paul 
and Helen and that little trailer 
saw an endless stream of visitors. 
It was there that Paul could 
spend more time with the ma- 
chine work that he loved so 
much. Paul had longtime tattoo 
customers whom he tattooed at 
his trailer as well as many of the 
visiting masses who would want 
to take home a tattoo from 
“Pop.” But his machine work 
took center stage as he spent 
countless hours in that little 12 
by 12 tin shed, affectionately 
dubbed the “Iron Factory.” The 
name “Iron Factory” came about 
because Paul referred to his un- 
stylish, but dependable, ma- 
chines as “irons.” These irons : 
went into the hands of some of ‘| f | 
the best tattooists of the era, 
and, today, only seven years after 
his death, Paul’s machine handi- 
work commands some of the 
highest prices in the business. 
The Iron Factory was a 
portable building set on the side 
of Paul’s lot on Shelter Avenue. 
It was so filled with work bench- 
es that there was really no place 
to sit down. Paul kept a couple 
wooden stools around but most- 
ly for visitors. He would spend 
most of his working hours stand- 
ing at those work benches build- 
ing his legendary machines with 
hand tools. The only power 
tools I remember seeing were a 
drill press and a grinder. Ma- 
chine heads from around the world would gath- 
er at that small shed and hang on every word as 
they watched Paul build his machines, hoping to 
absorb some of his wisdom. The Iron Factory sign seen in 
this article was painted and presented to Paul by Tom and 
Juli Beasley in 1981. 
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KEPT SECRET 


By Rik van Boeckel | 
Photography by Rob Webster 


ple, looking out of the window at boats coming in 
from or going out to Dover, England. Or in a coun- 
try house in the Ardennes, which are east of Belgium 
near the borders of Germany and Luxemburg. You 


Asa writer about the tattoo scene in the 
Netherlands, it was not a big step todo the ~ 


same in Belgium. From Amsterdam, it’s only a 


two hour drive to the capital, Brussels. The only 
problem is that I don’t know which language to 
speak: Dutch or French? Belgium is bilingual, and 
some tattoo artists in Brussels speak only French. But 
Brussels is a truly European city, and there you can 


find the headquarters of the European Parliament, 


so, if need be, I can also try it in English. : 
While visiting the Tattoo and Piercing Expo in 


- Brussels the last weekend of April, I found out that 


speaking Dutch, French or English is enough. Be- 
cause I am a hard worker, I only spent two days in 
Brussels (the length of the convention). I went home 
on the train. In the amount of time it took me to 
travel to my home, I could have been in Oostende or 


- in the Ardennes. I could have written this article in a 


hotel on the North Seacoast in Oostende, for exam- 


can find rest and silence there after visiting Belgian 
tattoo shops. Ifyou are in a hurry, you can do this tat-- 
too trip in two or three days. Belgium is so small, and 


_most of the shops are located in and around the big 
cities of Brussels, Antwerp, Gent, Brugge, Luik and _ 


 Oostende. And, if you want to see something of the 
cities, you can do it in a week. In case you like old 
_ European towns, you will especially enjoy Brugge 
and Antwerp. The hotels are good, and there are 
_ enough places for budget travelers. Don’t forget to 
try the Belgian beer—it’s really special. If only for the 
beer, Belgium is worth visiting. Duvel (Flemish for 
devil) and Hoegaarden are the best brands. After 
three or four glasses, you're really tipsy. 


- FAMILY BUSINESS 

In the harbor of Antwerp, you will find some old 
tattoo artists from the time when only sailors got tat- 
toos. Just near the old center of the university in the 
Flemish town of Brugge, you will find the shop of 


_ John Artliner, organizer of the Artline ‘Tattoo Expo 


in Brugge. When I visited this convention in No- 


vember of 1996, I met Marlene from Rhode Island, 


USA. She was on her way to Amsterdam with a 
friend. She wanted to see Hanky Panky’s Tattoo Mu- 
seum there and, in Brugge, she stepped out of the 
train to show us the tattoo of black-and-white or- 
chids on her back (tattooed by her fiance Philippe 
Girard). She was one of the participants of the con- 


test. I really liked her tattoo. It looked more like a 

__ drawing than a tattoo. Marlene didn’t win a prize, but 
she got positive comments from many people. She is _ 

_also the mother of three children, but I really don’t 
know how an Baty mother from Belgium: would — 
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react to having such a tattoo. The 
Belgians are, in a way, more conserv- 
ative than the Dutch, but, in another 
way, they are more vivid and kind- 
hearted. It’s also possible to find a 
mother in Belgium whose husband is 
a tattoo artist. Sometimes it’s a fami- 
ly business. For example, in the case 
of ‘Tattoo Bertje from Oostende, his 
daughter Miranda is an artist. They 
represent two generations (50 and 20 
years of age, respectively) of tattoo 
artists from one family. 

And it goes further, because Bertje’s 
grandfather was also a tattoo artist. 
Bertje is the uncle of John Artliner 
who learned the art of tattooing from 
him. The clients are of all ages from 20 
to 70. A tattoo artist from Essen (be- 
tween Antwerp and the Dutch border) 
called “the Needle Doctor,” told me 
that he tattooed a man of 70. His wife 
had recently died, and, since she never 
agreed about his wish to get tattooed, 
he now took this chance, the old devil. 
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CHANGES 


Let’s go back now to the first time I 
met a Belgian tattoo artist. He came 
from Antwerp. I met him a couple of 
years ago at a small, Dutch conven- 
tion in Roosendaal, not far from the 
Belgian border. I was curious about 
how the tattoo scene would be across 
the border. He told me that there 
aren't many good artists in Belgium, 
and that the developments are much 
slower than in Holland and the USA. 
He was looking for information in 
Holland because there was not much 
of an exchange of ideas where he 
came from. There were no conven- 
tions in Belgium. Meanwhile, some 
things have changed. A year later, 
John Artliner from Brugge started 
the first Artline Tattoo Expo. 

“T talked a lot with him about start- 
ing a convention in our country,” said 
Alexander Lambrechts, the organizer 
of the first Tattoo and Piercing Expo 
in Brussels. Lambrechts is a piercer 








“The Belgian 
master of 
Japanese-style 
fattoos doesn't 
live in Brussels 
but in Oostende.’ 


—T——. 





who worked in Artliner’s tattoo shop. 
He himself has 137 piercings. You 
can find him in the Guinness Book of 
Records as, “the Most Pierced Man in 
the World.” His nickname is “the 
Prince of Piercings.” 

Instead of becoming John’s partner, 
he started another shop in Charleroi, 
in the French-speaking part of the 
country. Meanwhile both expos had 
two successful editions. The Tattoo 
and Piercing Expo in Brussels has be- 
come big, but this first one was rather 
relaxed. ‘There were no band or erot- 
ic shows like in Brugge. “I don’t want 
them,” Lambrechts said. “That way 
all the attention is on the tattoo 
artists and the piercers. I don’t want 
to lure people with things that have 
nothing to do with tattooing.” 

An admirable sentiment, but, quite 
honestly, I feel that there was not 
much for the audience to enjoy. Only 
looking at the work of tattoo artists 
and piercers is not enough. 


POPULARITY 


“Tattooing and piercing is becom- 
ing very popular in Belgium. Young 
people want tattoos as well as pierc- 
ings. So | invented a new category for 
the contest,” Lambrechts said proud- 
ly. “Besides a prize for the best pierc- 
ing and one for the best pierced tat- 
too, we give a prize for the best com- 
bination of piercing and tattoo (for 











“Young people 
want tattoos 
as well as 
piercings. So 
| invented a 
new category , 
for the contest. 


example, a pierced navel with a tattoo 
around it!)” 

At the Brussel’s Expo, I saw a lot of 
piercers. In Brugge they are not as 
prominent. “It’s an informal tattoo 
gathering,” John Artliner empha- 
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_ to entertainment. “The people want 


sized, “I want to bring the art of tat-_ 
- tooing closer to the ordinary people. 


T want them to see that it is art and 
not kitsch.” 

In contrast with Lonbreche. Art- 
liner attaches an important role 


to be amused,” is his opinion. “For 
example, the erotic shows can stim- 


ulate people to take off their shirts 


and pants, and show each other 


their tattoos.” 


Alas, the Belgians are a bit timid. 


Most of the tattoos are exhibited only 


during the contests. Brugge and 
Brussels are, in that way, different 
from Amsterdam. There, it was con- 










-stantly show time. Belgian tattoos are — 


based on tribal, “biomechanical” and 


Japanese themes. The wandering — 
artist Oogie Boogie Munpie from 


Brussels designs excellent tribals 


himself an all-around artist, yet, 
he prefers tribals from Borneo and 
also Celtic designs. “With Celtic tat- 


toos, you can prove to a — 


ist,” he said. . 
In Lambrechts opinion, Cole tat- 


in Maori style. John Artliner calls 





toos are also tribals. To anticipate 


confusion, you cannot find a compe-_ 


tition for the best tribal tattoo at the 
Brussels Expo. No, he calls it the 


best ornamental. More sae 
he thought. 


BIOMECHANICS 


Rock Side ‘Tattoo Eddy lives in 
nearby Leuven, which, just like 
Brugge, is an old university town. In 
Belgium, and also in other countries, 
he is a well-known specialist in biome- 
chanics. The Swiss artist Giger (his 
designs were used for the movie 
Alien) is a source of inspiration for 
him. Eddy makes fine combinations 
of colors in a style that is rather ag- 
gressive and lugubrious with all of 
those images of aliens, skulls and 
monsters. In Eddy’s shop, statues of 
aliens and also American Indians are 
conspicuously displayed. 

Rock Side Tattoo Eddy is also a 





painter. Inspired by the art of paint- 


ing, he started with tattooing. He 


said, “My opinion is that tattooing — 
differs little from the way a painter 
works. You can use techniques like 
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working with solid line structures or 
create flowing movements. But to 
tattoo special effects or shadows on 
_ the skin is something completely dif- 
ferent. You cannot compare it with 
oil painting or painting of watercol- 
ors, but it’s still important that you 
















incorporate basic painting tech- 


niques. It helps with tattooing... it al- 
lows you to step forward.” 


John Artliner said, “Tattooing is 
like drawing or painting on skin. The 


ai i Re 
Photo from Tattoo Bertie 


skin is the most beautiful canvas 
there is because it is real, it’s alive!” 

Artliner makes a distinction be- 
tween tattooists and tattoo artists. “A 
tattoo artist makes a tattoo come 
alive, because he has vision and tech- 


_ nique. At the moment, there are too 


- many tattooists in Belgium, and the 
quality decreases. Because of the in- 
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creasing popularity of tattooing in 
our country, a lot of the efforts to get 
tattooing out of the mainstream seem 
futile. The good artists have to make 


“The level of 
tattooing in 


Belgium has — 


improved in — 
the last two 
years, but 
there are also 


CT. 





a lot of cover-ups soon after, because 
of all of those bad tattoos. At the mo- 
ment, it’s really getting out of hand. 


You can’t control it anymore. A lot of — 
rym 


people start to tattoo only because of 
the money. It happens a lot now in 











alotofbad — 
tattooists?’ 






small places like pubs. Let’s face it, a 
pub is really not an appropriate place 
to get a tattoo.” 

When | asked John about the 


_ prices of tattoos in Belgium he said, 


“Y’m cheaper than the other artists. 
For a small tattoo, I ask about 2,000 


_ Belgian francs (about $50), and, for 


a big one, 12,000 francs ($300). 
Making a backpiece, I charge by the 
hour. For black-and-white, 2,500 
francs ($62), Color costs 3,500 
francs for an hour ($88). 


- JAPANESE MASKS 


A different tattoo artist is Shad, a 
young lad from Brussels. Like Rock 
Side Tattoo Eddy, he was a student at 
the art academy. Shad’s shop, Hannya 
Tattoo, carries the name of a Japan- 
ese goddess. He makes backpieces in- 
spired by Japanese masks from the 
Noh Theatre. I saw a big one at the 
expo in Brugge. 

_ “I don’t copy,” Shad told me. “I 
_work freehand from examples that I 
have painted on the wall. I draw the 
design directly on the body of the 
customer, so he or she can see if they 
want it like that. That’s better than 
first drawing it on a paper.” 

Before he started to tattoo, Shad 
was a graffiti and airbrush artist. 
“With graffiti, I learned to make big 
paintings like 1 do now with those 
backpieces. Because of my airbrush 
experience, I am able to tattoo with- 
out lines and with more depth.” 
Shad likes it when the tattoos are 
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Photo from Tattoo Bertje 


unified. “I don’t like a jumble of dif- 
ferent tattoos. I prefer the Japanese 
style in which the whole body is one 
tattoo. Those tattoos are timeless.” 


MASTER 


However, the Belgian master of 
Japanese-style tattoos doesn’t live in 
Brussels but in Oostende. | men- 
tioned him already before: Tattoo 
Bertje. Bertje has customers from all 
over Europe, even from Russia. For 
30 years he has worked as a tattoo 
artist. He is also an accomplished 
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painter, sculptor, graphic artist and 
designer of tattoo equipment. “Paint- 
ing and tattooing, for me, they are 
equal. Both are forms of art,” he said. 

I had the honor of visiting ‘Tattoo 
Bertje in his well-appointed shop in 
the center of Oostende, not far from 
the sea and the harbor. Japanese dec- 
orations give the place a special at- 
mosphere. Music of the New Age 
musician Kitaro (also from Japan) 
and Bertje’s Japanese-style clothing 
complete the image. His own master 
was Mytsuhaka Johada, who taught 
him to work with bamboo sticks. 






“Since 1700, the artists in Japan have 
worked like that. I use their motives 
in a modern way,” he said. 

When you see a tattoo made by 
Bertje, it looks often like a painting 
put on the skin. “Painting inspires 


John Artliner 
ba 





Tattoo Bertje 


me,” he said. “When I have made a 


painting, you can see the influence of 


the design and colors in the tattoos | 


create during the same period.” 
Bertje gathered much of his skill at 
the art academy. “Every tattoo artist 


has to follow the art academy. A true 


artist has to study things like draw- 


ing, painting, sculpture, and also — 
dermatology and psychology in or- 
der to learn more about the e body, the : 


skin and the mind of man.’ 


art, fee ee big names. But 
the opposite is true if you merely — ¢ 
graduate from the art academy, and, 


afterwards, you start to tattoo. The 


so-called ‘authorities’ don’t see it as 
pity. The tattoo scene in Belgium is 
growing, but it goes too fast. And, 


art. That’s not right.” 
- Bertje and John Artliner’s concern 


about the level of tattooing in Bel- _ 
- gium has, of course, a lot to do with 
the fact that they see tattooing as fine 
art. Others have only commercial _ 
“reasons to become tattooists. But 


everyone has to begin somewhere. If 


they don’t have enough money to 
start a shop, the only place where | 
they can tattoo is a room in their 


Bertje shares John Artliner’s opin- a 


ion that there are too many tat- : 
tooists in Belgium. According to — 


him, the profession of _ has 
to be protected. 

“The level of | tattooing in Belgium 
has improved in the last two years 
but there are also a lot 
tooists. Only a few artists 
to work with modern techniques. 
Also the hygiene can be improved. It 
is a serious problem that has to be se 
riously tackled.” 


Tattoo Bertje thinks that das are 


too many conventions nowadays. “A 


convention is good to show the audi 


ence what is possible in tattoo art and 
what the modern styles are. On the | 


other hand, conventions often stimu- 


late unskilled people to become tat- 


tooists themselves. Too many of them _ 
decide to learn the profession. If you | 
learn incorrectly, you make mistakes, 
and that’s out of question. A tattoo _ 
has to be applied properly in one — 
time. Not everybody is good for that, 
even if a person can draw very well. If 
you have a hundred tattooists, only : 


one of them is good.” 


Bertje wants to convince the Bel- 
gian government to accept the art of | 
tattooing as a real form of art. Maybe _ 
by his efforts, tattooing will be taught - 


precy at the art academy. — 


to ee a toe of ee esas this 


week,” John Artliner told me during © - 


a telephone call, recently. That’s a 


quite simply, that’s not good for the 


artists or the people who get the bad 

_ tattoos. My hope i is that, after awhile, 

quality will win out over quantity. 
A positive sign is the fact that, at the Me 
convention in Roosendaal, tattoos 
“made by Bertje won a lot of prizes. 
I was encouraged but teally not 
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Dear Zeke: 


What do you know about the care and 


feeding of tattoo machines? 
—Raul Zinazian 


Panama City, Panama 


know, quite a bit and I wish that I 
was handed specifically half-a-dozen or a 
dozen different questions rather than trying 
to go over the whole thing. That could 
waste a lot of everybody’s time; going 
over a lot of stuff that they already 
know, don’t want to read about or 
whatever. But I would assume that 
yow’re already involved in tattooing. 

Vl tell you what; if I were in Pana- 

ma City, I’d have three machines: 

one machine in each hand and one 

up my butt. I’d be doing flips all 

over the place. I'd be so happy. But 
anyway, the most important thing 
about the tattoo machine is having 
penetration. In other words, you’ve 

got to get through into the layer of 
skin, the continual living layer of skin, 

so that the pigment, the ink, is down 
there under the top layer that dies and 
replaces itself. That’s pretty obvious. 
That’s what you want to get your machine 
to do and you don’t want to damage the skin 

while you’re at it. So that’s what you want to 

work for when you adjust your machine. Basically, 
it’s a trial and error thing. 

Most of the machines that are purchased through 
mail-order are put together by the guy who owns the 
supply company, and he probably is a tattoo artist of 
some kind himself. He is generally the result of a chain 
of other tattoo artists before him that have adjusted their 
machines in a similar fashion. As a general rule, I have 
found that about two out of ten people who buy ma- 
chines from tattoo suppliers are dissatisfied with them. I 
get phone calls or an occasional fax or letter-saying, “I, 


can’t use the machine from this guy, who you recom- 


mended because of the way that itis adjusted now.” Soy 
when you get a machine through the mail from one of 
_ the suppliers that somehow Sa t work right for you— 

for example—it seems to be too slow,+the stroke i Ls too 
long, the stroke is too short, itesprays ifk all over, the 
ay the needle bar seems s tolbe loose, 78 ‘don’ t know 
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Two out 
of ten people 
who buy 
machines 
from tattoo 
suppliers are 
dissatisfied 
with them. 
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whether to apply more power or 
less power, you want to bend the 
-back spring up and the front 
spring down, you want to cut off 
the front spring and move the 
contact screw back, you want to 
put in a capacitor, you want to 
take it off... well, now you’re be- 
ginning to see what I mean. 
There’s probably a minimum of 
25 different things you can do to 
your tattoo machine to make it 
work for you and fit the way you 
use it. I suppose that’s what you 
refer to when you say “care and 
feeding” of the tattoo machine, 
because “care and feeding” to me means that my ma- 
chine is running good and I want to keep it running 
good. I think what you’re trying to ask, Raul, is how do 
you make your machine run well and continue running 
well from the beginning? Well, then again, the oth- 
er side of it is that you may have one that 
worked well when you got it, and it doesn’t 
work well anymore, and you want to know 
what to do now. It’s really difficult to an- 
swer this question. 
I would suggest that you call me at 
my studio and invite me down to 
Panama for a couple of months. I 
hope you’re near the beach. And we 
can sit down and talk about it. Pll 
bring some spring stocks, cutters, 
hole punchers, files, coils and the 
lot. We could put on a few tattoos 
at night. That would be helpful, 
before we go to the bar after. But, 
anyway, you have a choice. If your 
machine ran well when you got it, 
and you burnt the tip of the spring 
off by using it so much—which I 
hope you did if you’re busy—that 
sounds good. Busy is experience. Send 
it back to where you got it, let them do 
it for you. Keep on grinding away. If you 
want to do it by yourself, then you’re going 
to have to sit down with somebody and take it 
one step at a time. That’s the way you tune a rac- 
ing motorcycle, I guess. That’s the way we used to do it, 
we’d make a change in the carburetor first, see how that 
ran, make a change in the spark plug next, see if that was 
better or worse; the timing, and on and on. In other 
words, don’t take your tattoo machine and bend the 
front spring, the back spring, change the cushion and 
then turn up the power. Don’t do all of those things at 
one time. Start with one thing at a time, when you ad- 
_just your tattoo machine, and then try it. And you can’t 
just run it and see if it sounds right. Get it to where it’s 
running well, then listen to that sound and adjust for 
that sound, ater, Some people do it by eyeball, others 
make little jigs or gauges that measure the angle or space 
between the bar and the front spring. Some people use 
other techniques. There’ a million different subtleties. 
You could probably make an hour video just on adjust- 
ing’ a reget ing: with a Jones front or a Spaulding © 
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Supreme or one of Big Joe’s aluminum machines. 
There’s a lot of good builders around, and there’s some 
private builders out there that you don’t even know 
about that will build it your way. Jack Rudy showed me 
a machine that somebody out in the mountains of 
northern California made for him, and I have yet to call 
the guy and get one. But look at Jack Rudy’s tattooing. 
It’s as good as it could possibly be. I mean, you have to 
say that a lot of it is the man behind the machine, right? 
Well, P'll tell you what, if the machine fucks up, you’re 
going to be in trouble too. It’s a partnership there; you 
and the machine are partners to do a good job—your 
skill and ability, and the way the machine is running. 
You need to sit down with somebody. You can get my 
number from my editor, and I’ll tell you what, I'll run, 
fly or skip rope all the way down to Panama. I enjoy 
Central America. My brother’s a doctor in Costa Rica. I 
don’t see him very often, but I’d love to come down and 
sit there and help you. 

One of the attendant problems with a lot of tattoo 
machines is the fact that the wire that goes from the 
coil up to the top binding post breaks a lot, because a 
tattoo machine generates an awful lot of vibration for 
something that size. It causes the connections to break. 
The rear binding post that’s insulated from the frame, 
that little wire, it breaks too. So I have wanted, for 
years, to build a tattoo machine that doesn’t have these 
problems. I went up to Hudson Valley, New York, about 
a week ago to see a friend of mine there, basically to get 
away, but also to design a machine that doesn’t behave 
like this. Also, if your local health inspector were to 
come in tomorrow and tell you to sterilize the power 
head on your machine, well, after a few times 
in the autoclave, you’d have to junk the 
machine. They’re just not built to take 
that steam pressure. If you recall in the 
news a couple years ago, they went 
after the dentists for the very same 
thing. The air-driven device that 
holds the tools that grind away on 
your teeth, they opened one up, 
and it was full of pieces of gum 
and broken teeth and whatever 
parts mishmashing and slop- 
ping around in there. Of 
course, they put a sterile bit in 
there, and it’s been corrected 
now and hurray for them! But 
our problem is still there, I 
think. So what we did, we sat 
there working on the old C&C 
machine for about eight days. We , 
took a solid piece of aluminum, 


chewed on it until we ‘had a totally 
enclosed, wireless, power Head*tattoo 
machine. I haven’t had the time to get it » “A. 


_~ together since I’ve. been back, but I'll keep 
« you posted. This machine is. nowhere. You can’t 


see it anywhere. And it goes diss with aircraftpre~ 
cision. I'll let you knowii réhow it works. It 


‘looks } pretty good and it’s not to pr % 
mec 


ical con+ 
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| would 
suggest that 
you call me 
at my studio 

and invite 

me down to 
Panama for 
a couple of 
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“Nice Tits.” 


who had some pretty interesting thoughts about the vot- 

ing system. Everybody gets around, sooner or later, to 

talking about the bible or politics or your girlfriend. 

Well, in this case, it’d be all three. But he had a very in- 

teresting point of view on voting. You may have heard 

me talk in the past about the guy who invented the vot- 

ing machine, and he feels like it’s a flop at this point. It’s 

not really functioning correctly. I heard him on the ra- 

dio just for a brief moment, and the point he raised 

was about an election he saw in Florida and one 

out in Arizona, and he feels that the machine 

may have been tampered with. Well, who 

knows—hell, I don’t know. But a lot of peo- 

ple observed these elections. The one in 

Florida, for example, was found to be out 

of hand and out of line—that was back in 

the early ’50s or late ’40s, I believe. But 

the one in Arizona was just in the last 

couple of years. I really don’t want to 

pinpoint the case, because I don’t have 

the dates and facts right here in front of 

me, but I believe it did happen. Anyway, 

‘Tony’s comment on the voting system 

goes like this: Basically, it’s voting 

through your own personal home com- 

puter, by way of your telephone line. You 

actually see your vote pop up on your own 

home computer screen when you vote. And 

you can see everybody else’s votes also. And 

you may, if you wish, through the miracle of 

your computer, tally up the entire nation’s 

“votes. Yes, it violates your privacy, and I say, so. 

~ what, It’s already violated anyway. People are 

buzzing that the voting machine is no longer the sacred 

cow it once was. Well, I don’t know much about it yet, 

but it’s still the same “old scenario; the government in- 

vestigating itself again. It smells kind of bad, don’t it? 
Kind of like the turd on the old wino ne Py 
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By Gripper Pendragon 
Ilustrated by Bruce Litz 





_ “Where am I?” asked Bunny as she sat upright and stared in amazement at the 
giant, blue Foo dog. 

~ “You're over there,” answered the dog in a deep, throaty tone. “And I’m here.” 

“No, I’m here,” chirped the moth, doing her best to talk with a mouthful of sandwich. 

“No you're not,” said the dog. “You're over there.” 

“The girl is over there,” responded the moth. “You just said so.” 

+ “Technically speaking, we’re both over there,” said Bunny, suddenly joining in on the ani- 
~~ mated conversation and forgetting completely about her strange new surroundings. 

| “Impossible,” said the Foo dog. 

' “Tt’s a matter of your point of view,” added Bunny. “From where I sit, ’m here, and 
youre there. From where you sit, I’m there and... I mean, I’m here... Oh, heaven’s 
sake, this doesn’t work at all!” 

“See? It isn’t as easy as you think,” said the dog, nodding. 

“It is too,” said the moth. “I’m here. You’re the one that’s over there! 
And, if the little lady would sit on your shoulders, she would be over 
there too! Care for a bite of sandwich?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Bunny politely. 

“Tt’s a Monte Cristo,” teased the moth with a wink. 

“Tt sounds yummy, but what I’d really like is a sip of—” 

“Smoothie!” offered the moth, splashing the cup of bright red 
liquid as she spoke. 

“Well, I'd prefer water, but, if that’s all you have,” continued 
Bunny as she got up off the floor. 

“All I have?” answered the moth. “How about a vanilla, marsh- 
mallow, ice-cream soda or a genuine double espresso decaf 
mocha latte?” And, with that, the moth’s wings folded shut like 
huge, silk shutters and opened, seconds later, to reveal two frosty 
parfait glasses; one topped with creamy brown foam and the other 
with snowy whipped cream. “Or maybe a nice cold Mamosa with 
French Champagne and Florida orange juice?” 

“Now, now,” interjected the Foo dog, squinting grotesquely to hold 
his monocle in place. “I think from the sound of her voice, she might 
be a little too young for that,” he said as he bumped into the table. 

“Water would be just fine,” Bunny responded. “Really.” 

“Say, what is your name, anyway?” asked the dog, sniffing the air 
to get his bearings. 
“Bunny.” 
_ “That’s going to be a problem,” said the dog. 
“Yes, that’s going to be a big problem,” agreed the moth. “We already 
have an Alex Bunny.” * 

“Do you have whiskers and long ears?” asked the dog, wrinkling 

his nose. “I’m having a bit of a problem seeing that kind of detail in 
this light—” 

“Of course not,” answered Bunny as she moved her hand up and 

down in front of the dog’s eyes. 

“Have you got any other distinguishing marks?” quizzed the dog, 

adjusting his monocle. 

“Well,” answered Bunny, a bit perplexed, “I do have a tattoo.” 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the moth, flitting suddenly here and 
there to scrutinize both of Bunny’s legs and arms. 

“A real, honest-to-goodness tattoo? Now, you wouldn’t be fib- 
bing, would you, child?” said the dog, with a grumpy scowl. 
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said Bunny. 


“Tt’s 
on my bum,” said Bunny. 

“On her bum!” they replied in unison. 

“T guess it wouldn’t hurt to show you,” said Bunny. “Everybody 
seems to show everybody their tattoos nowadays.” And, with that, 
she twirled cutely around, inserted the tip of her thumb under the 
waistband of her plaid, parochial school miniskirt and exposed, in 
one quick second, the two bright red Bing cherries on the canvas of 
her pink, schoolgirl fanny. 

“Woof,” barked the Foo dog as he plopped unceremoniously on 
his rump. 

The moth simply swooned and p; 


“My name is Foo,” said the dog, overhearing the conversation. 
“Your dog friend Foo is here too,” Bunny continued. “I really 
don’t know why you got so excited. Having a tattoo really isn’t that 


“Qoooh,” swooned the moth. 

“I don’t suggest you repeat that dialogue,” interjected the dog. 
“Moth will only faint again.” 

“And why is that?” asked Bunny. 

“Quite simply,” began the dog, “it’s against the law to have a 
tattoo. Even if it’s hidden where no one can see it under a little plaid 
miniskirt.” 

“That's how it seems to me too,” said Bunny, adjusting her hemline. 
“Ever since I got my Bing cherries from Ink Pusher Sam, I’ve been in 
ever so much trouble. Strangers chasing me every which way.” 

“Tt’s like that all over the kingdom,” nodded the dog. “But espe- 
cially in Ink Land.” 

“Ink Land? Don’t you mean, England?” asked Bunny. 

“No, Ink Land!” repeated the dog. “All the tattoo artists have gone 
underground, and artist models like Moth and myself are forced to 
take refuge in places like this.” 
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. “But I don’t understand,” 


den, two more would tempt them back with discount prices and 


“You’re an artist model?” said Bunny as she helped Moth return 
to an upright position. 

“We certainly are,” said the dog. “A very honorable profession it 
is. And we used to make a pretty good living at it too—Moth and 
me and Snake—Eagle, of course—and Koi Fish and all the rest. But 
since the big scare, the very best tattoo artists have gone under- 
ground. Some of the most respected names in all of tattooing have 
simply upped and vanished—Alex Bunny, Lyle Turtle, Gill the Krill, 
Brian Egret—you can’t find a living legend to save your life. 
Sometimes it makes me want to—” 

“But, with all those tattoos,” said Bunny, “Why did you seem so 
_ surprised to see my Bing cherries?” 


Before the dog could answer, Moth sighed, folded her 





FF" wings and collapsed again. 


wo “Oh, my dear,” said Bunny. 


“You've really got to whisper when you talk about you-know- 


<2——~ what, or she'll do that all day,” suggested the dog. 


“But I don’t understand,” said Bunny. 

“Tr’s very simple. Lots of unskilled scratchers—rodents and snag- 
gle-toothed weasels mostly—ruined it for all of us. Tattoo shops 
sprouted up everywhere. They plied their craft for all the wrong 
reasons. Posers they were—reborn and addicted to ink! Huge lines 
formed in front of their studios. Soon the weekend scratchers and 
art flunkies decided to jump aboard and share in the money. They 
ordered from catalogs, read how-to books, went to school on the 
Internet. Next thing you know, there were tattoo discount stores, 
tattoo pushcarts and tattoo garage sales. Rodents and weasels were 
setting up shop in the middle of the street! As soon as one scratch- 
er would grab someone by the arm and seduce them over to their 


cle nasty. Everybody trying to outbid the 


$10, a snaggle-toothed 


tattoo?” asked Bunny. 

a reprimanded the dog. 
“Why did my tattoo of Bing cherries surprise you and your friend 
the moth?” said Bunny, whispering. 

“Tr’s easier if I show you,” said the dog and, with that, he stood up, 
sniffed the air and, pushing aside a loose board with his nose, stepped 
through a convenient space in the wall. “Follow me,” he said. 

“Where are we going?” mumbled Moth as she groggily lifted her 
head and tried shaking life back into her wings. 

“To the fast-food restaurant,” said the dog. 

“I’m actually not hungry right this second,” said Bunny. 

“T’m just saying that,” said the dog as he looked back over his shoul- 
der. Then, dropping his voice, leaned over and whispered into Bunnys 
ear. “I don’t want Moth to know where we’re really going,” he said. 

“Really going?” said Bunny, doing her best to whisper. “And 
where would that be?” 

“To the magical, mystical ruins,” whispered the dog. 

“The magical, mystical ruins?” exclaimed Bunny, loudly. 

Hearing that, Moth, like an autumn leaf, spread her spotted 
wings, coughed a little cough and, with all the delicious drama of a 
silent screen heroine, placed the back of her 
wrist to her forehead and fainted dead away. 


—To be continued 
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Want to have 
your photograph 
published on these 
pages? No_ problem. 
Simply submit your best, 
most appealing prints or slides 
along with all pertinent pho- 
tographer and model data 
(over 18, please) to SKIN & INK 
Pinups, c/o SKIN & INK Maga- 
zine, P.O. Box 1069, Pasadena, 
CA 91102. Please send an SASE 
if you want the photos returned, 
About five issues from now, the 
winner will be voted on by the 
readers, and you might very well 
be the recipient of a lot of termite 
ic stuff. You don’t want to go 
through all that pain at the 
tattoo shop and keep the 
results covered up, do your 
Share with us, Experiencing 
pain and displaying the fruits 
of that encounter is part of 
SKIN & INK’s special tantric 
meditation for reaching 
eternal bliss. Yes, follow- 
ers, the first step to self- 
less enlightenment is to 
mail your photo today. 
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ne of the West Coast’s older shops, West Coast Tattoo 
on 5th and Main in Los Angeles, has been open since 
1955. They’ve moved a couple times, but it’s always been 
on Main Street. Tennessee Dave has been working for 
West Coast Tattoo since 1962. Dave is 56 years old and 
was born in 1941. West Coast Tattoo is still the home of 
the $10 name. Probably one of the few shops left on the entire west coast 
that will do a name for $10 on your arm, single-line script. This shop has 
become part of Los Angeles history. Many young sailors and Marines re- 
ceived their first tattoo here. At that time, they used to ship the boys out 
on trains and Greyhound buses from depots located very close to the shop. 
Dave is probably one of the best old-style tattooists in the country today 
and is also excellent at executing any of the newer genres of tattooing. Ten- 
nessee Dave, whose brother Greg James has gone on to become one of the 
all-time great tattooists, started out with his brother Greg in his other shop 
in East L.A. called the Rose and Dagger at 6411 Whittier Boulevard. Dave 
is well-known among people who know tattooing; people who are not 
looking for the instant tattoo but who want a true old-school tattoo. These 
are the collectors that seek Dave out. Of course this isn’t a shop in a glis- 
tening mini-mall or a shop with ambient electronic New Age music blar- 
ing. This isn’t a shop full of somewhat gloomy types with big clothes. This 
is the real deal. 
The neighborhood 
is a little seedy, the 
crowd might be a bit 
rough, but the tat- 


tooing is excellent. 


ofr hi er SURVIVING 1.A.’S TATTOO WARS: 
honored «o AN INTERVIEW WITH TENNESSEE DAVE JAMES 


ees to one 
ae a ak By R.J. Musolf 


true legends. 

If you get a chance to go down and see Dave, Id highly 

recommend it. The experience is worthwhile. He’s person- 

able, knowledgeable and a true tattooer. He has two other 

chairs: Big John has been with him for many years, and in 

his other chair he’ll often feature visiting artists. Dave has just moved 
the shop to 113 East Fifth Street, Los Angeles, which is just two stores 
down from the old place. 
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Dave lives and breathes tat- — 
toos. He got his first one at the 
age of 15. He has stuck with tt, 
goes to all the conventions and 
talks to people. Here’s the guy 
in the know. Here’s the artist 
who's often ignored by a lot of 
the people in the business to- 
day, and it’s a shame. He has a 
world of knowledge and is 
more than willing to share it 
with other tattooers who are 
interested. Dave doesn’t really 
care for a whole lot of attitude. 
fe ag ety laid-back guy. . 
oe if you approach him ina 
: - polite manner and are truly : 
interested in tattooing, I feel 
that there’s a lot to be learned 
from him. Dave is part of the 
living tattoo history; an im- 





portant man, like many 
important men and Tenn Dave James 
somewhat overlooked by West Coast Tattoo 


1 A AS OY 
yourself tattooers in the 
world. I’m glad that, 
with this interview, Dave 
will be getting some well- 
deserved recognition. 
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Up bright and early 
this morning, heading 
towards downtown 
L.A. to try and inter- 


view Tennessee Dave. 
The shop opens at 9 a.m. Yup, 
you heard me right. On Fifth 
and Main, quite the neighbor- 
hood. Over 30 years at the same 
location. So now, trying to swill 
some coffee and drive my car, 
Pll pick up Tabu Tattoo’s Dan- 
O, and we’ll head downtown 
and see what Dave has to say. 

[Later, with Tennessee Dave.| 


R.J. MUSOLF: When did you 
start tattooing? 

TENNESSEE DAVE: Uh, jeez, I 
guess about 30 years ago. 

RJ: Where’d you get the first 
tattoo? 

TD: My first tattoo was put on in 
Chicago, done by Alexander, 
the world’s greatest freehand 
artist. 

RJ: How old were you, Dave? 
TD: I think I was 15. 

RJ: Was there any age limit then? 

TD: Yeah, 18, but they had this deal where these guys out- 
side standing on the street corners y’know, they’d rent IDs 
to you. 

RJ: Rent IDs? 

TD: Yeah, for five bucks they’d loan you an ID to get a tattoo. 
The first time I went down to do that, I rent this guy’s ID, 
I didn’t even look at it, I go in, and the guy said, “You got an 
ID?” And I said, “Oh, sure, here.” And I give him the ID, 
and he looked at and says, “Get the fuck outa here, you’re 
not 30 years old!” And, so then we go down the street to 
Alexander’s, and he says, “Well, I’d like to help you out. If 
you had a tattoo on you, I could go ahead and tattoo you. But 
without a tattoo, there’s not much I can do,” and so on, like 
that. So me and my buddies went home, got us a bottle of In- 
dia ink and put a little tattoo on our arms, let em heal up, 
and then went back on down there to Alexander and said, 
“Can you cover this up?” And that’s how I got my first tat- 
too. After that, it was never a problem. 

RJ: You just started getting them? When did you get inter- 
ested in being a tattoo artist, was it right away? 

TD: I knew it from day one. I was hooked. After that, it was 
all I could think about. 

RJ: Did you start hand-poking them on your buddies? 

TD: Nope, I never did anything like that, surprisingly. I had 
my run-ins with the law and whatever and all of that, but I 
never did any handwork on anybody. 

RJ: So did you go into tattooing right away or did you have 
another career and then work your way into tattooing? 

TD: Well, I bummed around the country for a long time, do- 
ing this, doing that. And when I finally got here to Los An- 





geles, I was working for a trailer manufacturer out there on 
Slauson. In the evenings I used to come down here and hang 
around Sailor Ted—go for coffee. I didn’t have anywhere 
else to go. I had this girl, and she stole my car and went back 
east with it. She missed her mommy and daddy. 

RJ: So there were a lot of shops in downtown L.A.? 

TD: Just the one. This one here, that was it. Matter of fact, 
there was just one at that time, in this area. In all of L.A. 
County, I’d have to say that there were only three or four 
shops. So I was here. It was Leroy, Greg Darden and Bob 
Shaw’s place. So if you were from the Valley and you want- 
ed to get a tattoo, you’d have to come here. 

RJ: So you’d just come down and bullshit with ’em. 

TD: Yeah, just hanging out and hanging out and hanging out. 
I had nowhere else to go. And this little apartment that I was 
staying at on Adams and Figueroa, there by the college, by 
USC, was right next door to the animal house. The one they 
made the movie about, Delta House—they had their frater- 
nity house right next door. That was a lot of fun. 

RJ: When you finally got in, did you do an apprenticeship in 
those days or did you just start tattooing? 

TD: It’s funny how it happened. I was standing there, I be- 
lieve it was a Saturday afternoon, something like that—it 
was a daytime thing. And the only one I’d ever talked to 
was ‘Teddy. I’d been down and got a tattoo from Captain 
Jim. I got the rebel flag there. I was hanging there one day, 
and Jim was telling Teddy he was going off to Mexico for 
the summer, and all this and that. And Teddy’s saying, “I’m 
not gonna work the place alone,” and so on and so forth. 
And I don’t know what Teddy said to Jim, but Jim come 
over to me and said, “You wanna learn how to tattoo?” And 
I said, “Hell yes!” He said, “Be in here Monday morning. 
But don’t quit your job,” which I immediately did, I quit 
my job. Y’know, I wanted to be here! And Monday morn- 
ing he started me out working on paper and doing this and 
that. He had this other old guy named Mike, he was break- 
ing in. But he’d been breaking in Mike for seven or eight 
years. Mike never did get the basics of it. 

RJ: Mike wasn’t a fast learner? 

TD: Not even. So it was like I started working paper on Mon- 
day. By Thursday I'd lined up a couple of guys to do some 
work on them. I did a few tattoos on these guys. By the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, it was Teddy’s day off, and he gave me the 
keys and said, “You’re on the job now.” 

RJ: And that was it. 

TD: It was a week. It took me exactly a week to go from play- 
ing with the paper to tattooing somebody. 

RJ: But downtown L.A. at that time was pretty jumping, was- 
n't it? You guys were close to the train station, the bus depot. 
TD: We had both bus depots, we had Greyhound here on 
Sixth and Los Angeles, and we had Trailways on Sixth and 
Main, and the train station down here where it’s always been. 
RJ: Because I remember down here in the ’60s, like in ’66, it 
was a lot of fun. It wasn’t like nowadays. Things have gotten 
a little bit rougher down here. 

TD: Yeah. [ll tell you what else we had at that time. Viet Nam 
was just starting to get going then, y’know. Right here on the 
corner of Fifth and Main—it’s called the Frontier Hotel 
now—it was the Du Roslyn Hotel at that time. It was con- 
demned. The building was closed, but the mezzanine floor 
was a USO. 
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RJ: Oh, so you had all the military? 

TD: We had a lot of them. Friday afternoon, here come the 
buses from Camp Pendleton—eight, ten, 12 buses with all 
these Marines on the corner of Fifth and Main. They were 
here for the weekend. We were open 24 hours then—we 
were running 24 hours. And that’s all we did was tattoo 
Marines the whole weekend. It was great. 

RJ: Experience wise, I imagine the number of bodies that 
went through your chair was incredible compared with today. 
TD: Absolutely, absolutely. You know, we worked with plas- 
tic stencils then, and there were just certain designs that 
you did every weekend. The little bulldog with the cam- 
paign hat, USMC underneath it. We had another one that 
was a bulldog with a hard hat, USMC over the top, Devil 
Dog under the bottom. We’d wear out two stencils over the 
weekend. Literally wear the stencils out to the point where 
they fell apart. 

RJ: Those stencils were a little bit trickier to work with 
weren't they? 

TD: Well yeah, because they relied upon—what do you call 
it—black pigment. Just sprinkle a little black pigment in 
there, a little Vaseline on the arm, stick in on there. But if 
you weren’t careful and started in the wrong place, you’d 
wipe the whole thing off. There was an old duck in Santa 
Ana—when I was down in Santa Ana working—he’d put the 
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stencil on somebody and do the whole complete outline, 
wipe it off and then freehand the middle. 

RJ: Just do the edge quick and then fill it in. 

TD: Yeah, he’d do the whole edge of it, then rely on his mem- 
ory. And let me tell you something, he’d forget his cock if it 
wasn’t attached to him. 

RJ: You were downtown at West Coast Tattoo. Was it West 
Coast then? 

TD: Yeah, it’s always been West Coast. 

RJ: And did you work the Pike too? 

TD: I worked out on the Pike. Jim had tried for years and 
years and years to get into the Pike, but he could never 
find nobody to bring him in. He had a couple of bad raps 
from San Diego with tattooing minors. Actually he was- 
n’t the one who did it—it was his daughter who did it— 
but he took the blame for it. And down in Long Beach, 
at that time, you not only had to get a health permit, you 
had to get a police permit to work. You had to go to the 
health department and the police department, and, if the 
police department didn’t want you in there, you didn’t 
get in there, and that was that. Well, Jim was the one 
who broke that one wide open. He finally found a lawyer 
who would take on City Hall, and it turned out that this 
was an unwritten rule of the police department. It was 
never a law in the city. It was the police department who 











passed judgment on who was gonna tattoo and who wasn’t. 
RJ: And that was Jim from West Coast downtown here? 
TD: Yeah, it was Captain Jim. And, I think, I don’t know for 
sure, but I think that the cop who started that was a person- 
al friend of Bert Grimm’s. You know what I’m saying? 
RJ: Oh yeah, that wouldn’t be too unusual for those days. 
TD: You know Bert? Bert pulled a lot of weight in Long 
Beach. Don’t let nobody kid ya. Bert pulled a lot of weight in 
Long Beach. 
- i RJ: So then you 
guys opened a 
new shop down 
there— 
TD: Actually, what 
happened was, 
Jim was friends 
with Al Orsini 
from back in Buf- 
falo, New York, 
when Jim was an 
alcoholic, and 
they were pals 
together. They 
opened a couple 
of businesses— 
fishing _ posts, 
stuff like that. 
They’re old pals 
from way, way 
back. From _be- 
fore Jim ever 
knew what tat- 


tooing was. Orsi- 
ni came out here 
to California, and 
was looking for a 
spot. Jim got him 
in with Fred 
Borden. Once Al 
Orsini got in, 
they were pals 
with Jim, and, the 
next thing you 
know, that’s what 
led to the lawsuit 
against Long 
Beach for deny- 
ing Jim his li- 
cense. And the of- 
ficer almost lost 
his job over that, 
the _ lieutenant 
that was involved 
with it. 

RJ: I kinda re- 
member the Pike, 
and it seemed like 
all the shops were 
down in the— 
what was it called? 
TD: The zone. You 
could only tattoo in entertainment zones. And the only en- 
tertainment zone in Long Beach was the New Pike, Chest- 
nut to Broadway. It was about four blocks long. That area 
right there, from where Bert Grimm’s was to the ocean, and 
from Chestnut to Broadway. I do believe that was the enter- 
tainment zone. You couldn’t do any tattooing outside of that. 
RJ: So that’s why all the shops were clustered there? 

TD: All the shops were clustered in. Why would you want to 
be anywhere else, ’cause that’s were all the people were. Guys 
came down there to pick up girls, and guys took their wives 
and girlfriends down there ’cause that was the place to be. 
RJ: People don’t remember that the Pike was a real nice 
amusement park for years and a lot of fun. So what was the 
name of the shop down there that you went to? 

TD: I originally went to work in—well, it didn’t actually have 
a name, it was just called 3-6-2. 

RJ: That was it? 

TD: It didn’t get a name until Bob Shaw bought the building 
and kicked us out. 

RJ: Is that the one that had “tattoo” in the tile on the floor 
or was that a later one? 

TD: I think that was Steve’s place, Gallery Tattoo. 

RJ: Because after they tore it down, the floor was still there. 
Now I wish I had a picture. 

TD: We didn’t actually have a name. What we moved into was 
the old Four-O-Cafe, which was two blocks down from Bert 
Grimm’s place. We had Leroy between us, and then we were 
in 3-6-2. We didn’t even build a rail, we just took a rib saw 
and cut the bar in half. 

RJ: Really? 

TD: Yeah, just cut the top half of the bar off and left it stand- 
ing there, put on a gate, and that was our rail. Plenty of room 
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in there once you cut half the bar out. 

RJ: Those were all seven days a week until, what, two or 
three in the morning? 

TD: Oh yeah. And another thing, see, they made you close 
at 2 a.m. 

RJ: The city did? 

TD: No, the police department. You’re gonna close when the 
bars close. You talk about restriction of trade, Long Beach 
was ridiculous. 

RJ: Every morning you had pretty much a lineup of sailors. 
TD: You could open at any time but you had to close at 2 a.m. 
That’s another rule we broke down there, because we re- 
fused to close. We refused to turn customers away at 2 a.m. 
They said, “You do that one more time, we’re gonna arrest 
you.” We said, “Come on down tomorrow night, ’cause 
we’re gonna be here!” And again, they arrested a whole 
bunch of us. 

RJ: So that was a good scene down there. A lot of great peo- 
ple came down there. 

TD: Oh yeah, a lot of great people: Don Nolan, his brother 
there in Hong Kong town—Tom Yeomans. Both of ’em are 
fantastic tattoo artists. Rio De Janeiro, there was Lou Louis’s 
son and Ernie Sutton, Bert Grimm, Bob Shaw, Bob Palms, 
Chris Thornton— 

RJ: You, of course. You were down there. 

TD: Yeah, but I was a very minor player there. You had Leroy, 
and then Owen Jensen tattooed there until the day he died. 
RJ: I didn’t know that. Owen was down there? 

TD: Owen was working with Leroy Minu. 

RJ: Oh, I thought Owen had worked in L.A. I assumed it was 
somewhere downtown here. 

TD: Owen Jensen lived in Los Angeles. You can find an old 
Owen Jensen machine that’s got his address out here on 78th 
street. But that was in the ’30s and ’40s. He finished his ca- 
reer in Long Beach. The last 20 years he tattooed he tat- 
tooed in Long Beach. 
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RJ: Did you meet him then? 

TD: Oh, I love Owen. Owen was a personal friend of mine. 
He was the sweetest man, I’ll tell you. You couldn’t find a 
nicer guy. He tattooed with his back to the customers. 

RJ: Oh yeah? 

TD: Yeah, that’s the way the stations were set up. But he didn’t 
worry about people. Nobody ever hurt that old man. Nobody 
ever hurt him. 

RJ: So you just stuck with it and stuck with it, and you ended 
up back downtown L.A. and owning the place. 

TD: Long Beach was always too part-time for me. I only 
worked there weekends. Well, at the 3-6-2 shop, I used to go 
down and break my brother in, Greg James, and we had him 
working in Long Beach. He worked nights down there. And 
on Friday afternoon, I picked him up, and we’d jump in the 
car. I’d work here days, get off at four o’clock, pick him up, go 
shoot to Long Beach, get there by five. We’d work Friday and 
Saturday. We’d work till sometimes five in the morning. We’d 
get all of Grimm’s overflow, ’cause he stuck to the law. The 
way it worked was, they’d sign everybody up—everything they 
could do between whatever and 2 a.m.—they were all signed 
up and locked in. And anybody else that came in, they said, 
“We're booked. We can’t help ya.” 

RJ: So then they’d come down the street. 

TD: Right, They'd all come down to us. We made a small for- 
tune off their overflow, what they turned away. 

RJ: And that still is back in the era of stencils right? 

TD: Yeah, it was all stencils. There were no transfer machines 
then. Transfer machines didn’t come into being until the ’80s. 
RJ: So you guys had to crank them out every day. 

TD: Yeah, I was working seven days a week. I didn’t take any 
days off back then. 

RJ: You got this shop and you have your shop in East L.A. 
When did you take over West Coast Tattoo? 

TD: I believe it was 1988 that Jim died. And that was the agreement 
all along: “Stick with me, and it will be yours when I’m gone.” 
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RJ: Well that was kinda an old-time thing, you don’t see that 
so much anymore. People were loyal. 

TD: Bob used to buy me lunch twice a week. He’d say, “C’- 
mon and work for me.” And Fred Thornton ended up com- 
ing in with us at 3-6-2. When we got that place, Al Orsini, 
Fred and Jim went in as partners. And then they got in a big 
fight between the three of them. Jim bought out Fred, and 
Fred bought out Al and so on, and then they got this little 
enemy thing going. 

RJ: I think it’s funny that you just called it by the numbers, 
3-6-2, because that’s the thing now with all these fancy 
restaurants and stuff. So you guys were kinda in the forefront 
of this whole thing. 

TD: We were the ones that had the sign out front. See, if you 
remember in those days, they said, “You're going to get a tat- 
too, go down to the corner,” meaning Bert Grimm’s. Well 
Jim came up with one. He goes down to the sign painter and 
gets a sign, just eight-feet high, really, just a beautiful sign. 
Scotty painted it for us, and it said, “This Is the Corner.” You 
remember that now? And down below it said, “We Tattooed 
Your Dad.” And I'll tell you, it frosted Bob Shaw’s ass. It re- 
ally frosted his ass, because his place was known as “the Cor- 
ner,” and Bert Grimm’s was “the Corner,” because Fred was 
in the middle of the block and so was Leroy. So we get this 
building down there with “This Is the Corner,” and the let- 
ters were this Goddamn big, you couldn’t miss ’em. It point- 
ed right up Chestnut to Long Beach Boulevard, I mean 
Ocean. You couldn’t miss it. It was great. 

RJ: So did you guys get along pretty well, or was there a lot 
of rivalry between the shops? 

TD: Well, I used to go in and see Bob all the time—y’know, 
Bob, ‘Tom, Don. Before I even started working in Long 
Beach, I used to go down every night and get tattooed by 
Don and Tom at Bert Grimm’s. I’d go down after closing. 
RJ: Bob Shaw owned Bert Grimm’s, right? Did he own 
it then? 


TD: He and Bert Grimm were partners, and then Bert sold it 
out to him when he moved up to Oregon. Then Bob took in 
Colonel Todd as his partner. Bob and Colonel Todd were 
childhood friends. 

RJ: They were? Because wasn’t Colonel Todd involved in 
that shop for a long time? 

TD: Yeah, well he bought it during the early ’70s. No, after 
that. Maybe around ’75 or ’76. Right when we opened the 
‘Tradewinds Tattoo. 

RJ: Yeah, that’s when I got tattooed down there. That was 
sort of the end of the Pike. In the ’60s, I was too young to 
get tattooed there. 

TD: Oh yeah, they were real strict about that. 

RJ: Yeah, mere child that I am. 

TD: Every weekend I used to go down to see Tom and Don. 
They were doing a partnership thing then. Tom did all the 
outlining, and Don did all the color work. 

RJ: I’ve heard that. 

TD: I’ve got three different pieces they did. 

RJ: I don’t think anyone’s doing that anymore. 

TD: The shark-girl [showing his arms]—you can see it’s kin- 
da different. Tom outlined it and Don colored it in. 

RJ: Was that for speed or just how they worked? 

TD: That was just how they worked. Then this piece here, I 
remember Tom outlined it, and then he and Jersey Ernie 
went off somewhere to make some marijuana brownies, and 
me and Don were sitting there, and it was like five or six in 
the morning, the sun was up, and he was finishing up the col- 
or work, and my arm was all swelled up— 

RJ: A lot of people were using a little bit heavier touch. I re- 
member the sound of the machines down there. It seemed 
like everybody hit a little harder. Is that the truth? 

TD: ‘Tom tattooed me, and you barely felt it. He had the 
sweetest hand. But he was using a six-needle outliner. What 
he was doing was taking a seven and pulling the center back, 
using the seventh one to keep it round. 
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RJ: A lot of guys used the big, heavy outliners then. 

TD: Oh yeah, everybody. The only one who was using a light 
machine then was Bob Shaw. 

RJ: Well, I know we’ve talked about it before that all these 
people came around and showed you a three outliner, and a 
nice, tight five does a nice, clean line, and now we’ve got all 
these kids that are doing “traditional tattooing,” and they’re 
hammering all this stuff on with big, loose fives and sevens. 
I keep telling them to go look at someone who got a tattoo 
30 years ago, and it’s a big fuzzy mess. It’s just funny. They 
think they’re being like the old-timers, but I think that a 
good three or five outline is gonna last. 

TD: Yeah, well this was Jersey Ernie, and this was a five-nee- 
dle liner. 

RJ: What are you using mostly now? 

TD: I’m using threes. 

RJ: I thought you were. 

TD: I get the tight threes. 

RJ: Yeah, and you can always calligraphy a line. 

TD: I have some fives in there if I’m gonna do something that 
really needs a five, but I don’t use it that often. People who 
founded all this used to do you right with three, then take a 
round shader and go alongside of it, if you want that bold line. 
And it gives you a beautiful line without tearing the skin all up. 
RJ: Well, anyway, that’s just a technical thing that I wanted 
to get in here, because these kids, I don’t think they realize 
what they’re doing, what it’s gonna look like. 

TD: But you know who taught them about that partnership 
thing; Captain Jim when he was down there in San Diego. 
He actually had production-line tattooing. On the weekends 
there, it was just a sea of white hats, sailors. So Jim had a girl 
who would sell the tattoos for him. You’d come in: “Whad- 
dya want?” “Well, I want an anchor.” She’d sell you the an- 
chor, collect the money, she’d shave your arm, lay the sten- 
cil on your arm, and you'd stand in line. Jim would outline 
it. The next guy would put the black shading, and the next 
guy would put the coloring in. Then we had another girl at 
the other end that would wash and bandage the tattoo. 

RJ: Jeez. That’s a funny thing when you say “wash and ban- 
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member the name of it now—corn-plaster medicine, the lit- 


. tle, white porcelain jar. You’d go down to Thrifty’s—it was 


corn medicine. And you cleaned the jar out, that’s what we 


4» used for our ink jars. We had red, green and black. We did- 


n't even use yellow. No blue, no purple, no brown. And peo- 
ple would come in and ask Jim if he’d put yellow in the tat- 
too, and he said, “I wouldn’t put yellow in a sick pig.” Be- 
cause Bob Shaw was doing it, he was starting to use color, 
and Jim was afraid of it. 

RJ: And you’d just fill the jars as they needed it. 

TD: Oh yeah, the jar would get a little bit low, and you'd go 
in the back and get your big jar and put a couple of spoon- 
fuls in the little thing. And a couple of times, I hate to say 
this, but you’d have a regular crust on the green. And you 
just stirred it back in, because that kept the green going 
good. We never had infections. We’ve run some crusty tat- 
toos sometimes—some real cookies on the tattoos. 

RJ: That’s why I think that all this stuff nowadays is good, 
certain things out there, but some people get to a point 
where they get almost too paranoid. 

TD: They take it to extremes. Like, you go down there and 
you see the guy’s got a big bag over the top of the green soap. 
Well, this hand doesn’t even get into the tattoo except for the 
last finger. Or they got the top half of the machine all 
wrapped in plastic and everything. 

RJ: What I see with a lot of people is they’re wrapping every- 
thing in plastic, then they’re touching everything with their 
damn dirty gloves. I think they’re better off to practice gen- 
eral cleanliness and use their hands. 

TD: Use their heads is more like it. When you're done, wipe 
off the soap bottle. And the only part of the machine that 
gets into the tattoo is the needle. The machine itself, there’s 
nothing to contaminate there, unless you’re laying it on the 
guy, rubbing it up and down his arm. 

RJ: But the main thing about you is how much you still love 
tattooing. 

TD: Oh, I can’t live without it. It’s my thing. I dream about it. 
RJ: I read that little thing where you said it doesn’t matter 
about the size of a tattoo, if that’s all the person can afford. I 
think that is the thing that a lot of people don’t realize. The 
guy coming in for the Tasmanian devil is next year’s backpiece. 
TD: I had a guy just Monday, he picked out that Taz with the 
M-16, and it’s priced up there. And he says, “That’s the 
price? Can you make it smaller?” And I said, “How small 
you want to make it?” He said, “I don’t know.” So I went to 
the machine and I cut it down a little bit and I showed it to 
him and I told him 80 bucks, and he said, “I can only spend 
50.” So I said, “Let me make it a little smaller then.” So I 
cut it down a little bit more, I showed it to him, he said 
fine, so we did it. 

RJ: And he loved it and he got a great tattoo. 

TD: It’s what he could afford to spend. 

RJ: And I think it’s just as important for them as a big huge 
custom-piece sometimes. 

TD: Look, here’s a picture of me, a long time ago. 

RJ: Oh my God. 

TD: That’s when we used to work 24 hours. 

RJ: You look like you were working 24 hours! So what do 


~ dage” in those days. Were you guys using the individual ink 
__ cups or anything? 
TD: Oh, fuck no. No gloves. We used to get this—I can’t re- 


you think about everybody getting tattooed now and a mil- 
lion shops opening up? 

TD: It confirms that it really is a legitimate art. And you got- 
ta thank Ed Hardy for that. Ed Hardy and Lyle Tuttle. 
‘They’re the ones who were willing to put themselves out, go 
on the talk shows. Y’know Lyle went on that Virginia Gra- 
ham show 30 years ago. He used to be on call with a radio 
station. Every time a guest didn’t show up, they’d call him, 
and he’d go down there and talk about tattooing. That was 
in the early ’60s. 

RJ: What do you think about the fact that anybody can just 
order the stuff, the equipment and whatnot, right out of a 
magazine? 

TD: [ think that’s kinda sad. I think it should all be an ap- 
prenticeship type deal. I really do. 

RJ: I think what’s happening is that a lot of people are get- 
ting in there and making a lot of mistakes, but I guess, in the 
long run, it will just make us money, right? 

TD: It’s true, but what are you gonna do about it? Because the 
people who are selling supplies will sell them to anybody 
who sends them a money order. It used to be that Huck 
Spaulding wouldn’t sell unless you were an established shop. 
None of these guys would. 

RJ: When I did my apprenticeship, which wasn’t all that 
many years ago, it still was real tight. I mean, you would be 
lucky if you could get Spaulding’s phone number for $125, 
and then you’d have to talk like hell to get something. 

TD: Exactly. I'll give you an example of how tight it was, and 
I don’t know this personally, it’s a story I heard. When Zeke 
Owen first broke in, he was working for Ernie Sutton, and 
they decided they’d go check out the market in Puerto Rico 
and San Juan. So they tell Zeke, “Get on a plane, go to San 
Juan. See what the guy’s doin’.” The guy that was tattooing 
over there was Ace Harvin. Well, they send Zeke and they 
tell him, “Whatever you do, Zeke, don’t go in the fuckin’ tat- 
too shop. Stay away from that guy. Don’t tell him who you 
are.” And that’s the first thing he did was, “Hi, ’m Zeke 
from L.A.” Three hours later, Ace locked the doors and went 
fishing for two weeks. 

RJ: That was it? 

TD: Yeah, no information whatsoever. That’s just the way it was. 
RJ: I don’t know how many people realize that Puerto Rico 
had some pretty big shops. What I found in traveling is that 
people don’t realize that the world doesn’t revolve around 
American tattooists. There’s a helluva lot of other tattooists. 
TD: ‘Tell me about it. Really, really good ones too. Some peo- 
ple who aren’t afraid to try things, because that guy Stephane 
[Chaudesaigues] in France— 

RJ: What do you think of that kinda stuff? Do you like 
that style? 

TD: It’s outrageous. I wish I could do some of it. I really do. You 
don’t really get a call for that kind of thing here, not really. 
RJ: I think what happens is that a lot of those guys will lock 
into that specialty nowadays. People go and look for that, 
go to the conventions and stuff. Like you’ve even done 
that, I know you’ve got some collector pieces. You got one 
on your head. 

TD: That’s Creeper. 

RJ: I saw you get that at the Inkslingers’. I love it. 

TD: | thought my old lady was gonna have a fit when I had 
the hair cut. 





RJ: So your wife still gets pissed when you get tattooed? 

TD: No, it was just the head one. She don’t care about tattoos, 
but the head one she says, “Of all the places in the world, 
why tattoo your head?” I told her, “Because it’s there.” 

RJ: When you work on big stuff, do you like to do it in sev- 
eral sittings or are you into sitting em down and blasting it 
out all at one time? 

TD: [ think what works best is to do the whole outline in one 
setting, because you can generally do that in under six hours. 
And you don’t worry if you got a bad line here or there or 
you run a line, and it doesn’t go in exactly like you want it to. 
You come back later when you’re doing the shading or the 
coloring, and you can fix it up. I learned that from Cliff 
[Raven] when he was doing the backpiece of the girl stealing 
the pearl from the octopus. And I remember seeing the out- 
line and thinking, Jesus, look at all those pad lines and false lines 
in there. Vhe whole was already there, it was just kinda like 
tagged in, like you would baste a hem, just to hold it togeth- 
er. Then you go in and do the finish work later. And I talked 
to Cliff about it, and he said, “I’ll catch that up when I come 
in for my shading.” 

RJ: Robert Benedetti used to do that too. You knew Cliff 
then, too? 

TD: Yeah, I knew Cliff. I knew Cliff before he ever went into 
Hollywood. When we first had this shop about 25 or 28 
years ago, me and Sailor West worked in here. And I was sit- 
ting around one night just doing nothing, and this guy 
walked in and started talking to me, and he says, “You don’t 
know me do you?” And he says, “I’m Cliff Raven.” I said, 
“Well shit. I know you by name.” And anyway, we got to 
talking, and I called up Don Nolan and I said, “Don, I got 
somebody here in the shop if you want to visit with him.” He 
said, “Bring him down.” He was living in San Pedro then. 
RJ: Don was still working in Long Beach. 

TD: Yeah, that was after he broke up with Tom. They weren’t 
partners anymore. 


RJ: That was before Cliff had Sunset [Sunset Strip Tattoo] or 
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any of that stuff? 

TD: Oh yeah, he was still working in Chicago then. 

RJ: Did you ever know Phil Sparrow? 

TD: Yeah. 

RJ: I never met Phil. 

TD: I tried to get a tattoo from Phil once. He kicked me out. 
I wasn’t old enough. 

RJ: I don’t think people realize that he kinda started the 
whole idea of the more “modern” tattoo shop. You know, a 
little bit friendlier, a little bit cleaner. Most people worked 
out of arcades then. 

TD: They all worked out of arcades then. They all were work- 
ing for the Mafia too. The Mafia owned all of State Street. 
And the way it operated then was you go in, you pick out 
your tattoo, you go pay the change guy, the change guy 
would write you out a receipt on one of those crank ma- 
chines with three copies. You got a copy and you gave a copy 
to the tattoo artist. 

RJ: A lot of them were Greeks weren’t they? 

TD: Yeah, a lot of Greeks. 

RJ: Because everyone hears Mafia, they think Italian. 

TD: Leo Leddick was one of the big guys, and Captain Jim 
worked for him—so did Leroy, Ernie Sutton, Phil Sparrow, 
Alexander. They all worked for him. 

RJ: You remember that scene in Chicago, it’s long gone. It’s 
like the Bowery in New York. 

TD: And that’s the way it operated. Sailor Bill was the kinda 
guy who, if he wasn’t sitting there, and someone walked in 
that he knew, he’d say, “Let me tattoo ya,” hoping to get 
what they called a crown. What they called a tip. So he’s in 
there one night, he’s doing an eagle on some guy’s chest, and 
here comes the boss. He looks at it, he goes back in the re- 
ceipt bucket, and there ain’t no eagle in the receipt bucket. 
And about three hours later, they took him in the basement 
and baseball batted him for about two hours. 

RJ: Oh jeez. 

TD: They thought he was clippin’ the house. He wasn’t clippin’ 
the house, he was doing it for free. But then they told him not 
to do that shit. It was right after that that Jim and Leroy pulled 
out of town. They couldn’t deal with that situation. 

RJ: What about women in tattooing? A lot of people think 
that’s a new thing, because there was Dainty Dot here in L.A. 
TD: In the 50s you had Painless Nel down in San Diego and 
her sister Painful Joe. 

RJ: Really? 

TD: Yeah, Painless Nel and Painful Joe worked together. And 
Little Fran. They called her Pee-Pee, because she was all 
urine. She was a Godawful butcher. But Nel put on some 
beautiful work. 

RJ: I guess it’s not a new thing. If you do a little research, 
there’s been women in tattooing pretty much forever. 

TD: Oh yeah, sure, because you know the carny tattooers 
would bring their wives in to help out. 

RJ: Did you ever do any of that scene, the carny scene? 

TD: No I didn’t. I went to one that you could consider a carny 
scene when I went to a gay men’s tattoo party in Silver Lake 
one night. It used to be a club, and they came down here and 
invited me and Sullivan, and said, “Whatever you make, you 
can keep, we don’t want a percentage.” These guys just want- 
ed to get tattooed. We weren’t the only ones there. There 
were like four other tattoo artists. 
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RJ: Actually, a lot of those guys had some pretty nice tattoo- 
ing. I remember that group. 

TD: Sure. Some of those guys wouldn’t go into a tattoo shop. 
But this was before the big AIDS thing, because we weren’t 
wearing gloves or anything, just tattooing. 

RJ: So what do you think about the convention scene? Do 
you like it or not? 

TD: I love the convention scene but I just wish I could get 
more work. That’s the thing. Everybody goes to a conven- 
tion to see a certain person. They’re all there for Primal 
Urge or— 

RJ: Guy Atchison. 

TD: Guy Atchison. Y’know, Dave Lum. These guys all get 
booked up. 

RJ: Well there’s good tattooers, but a lot of people don’t re- 
alize that there’s other good tattooers there. 

TD: I manage to do a couple of tattoos at every convention, 
like the last one. 

RJ: I agree with you there, and that’s why we’re doing this in- 
terview. I think, unfortunately, a lot of the magazines just go 
over and over on the same people. I don’t know if you’ve no- 
ticed that. To me, there’s a helluva lot of good tattooers out 
there that are simply ignored. 

TD: I was hoping when Chris Fauch did that thing on me at 
International that maybe somebody else would pick up on it 
and think, Hey, /et’s go talk to this guy. It’s funny, they do one 
on Dave Gibson, and the next five issues of the different 
magazines come out and have Gibson. I hoped the same 
thing would happen to me but I guess it didn’t. 

RJ: That’s what we’re trying to do with these interviews, let 
people know that there’s other people out there. Good people. 
TD: I don’t know if this is relevant or not, but I was of the opin- 
ion that some of these magazines—or maybe not the magazine 
itself but the staff—are really elitist. It’s like with tattoo mag- 
azines, it’s almost like if Bill Tinney didn’t take the picture, it 
won't get in the book. You go through the magazine and out 
of 300 pictures, 225 of them are Bill Tinney pictures. 

RJ: Another thing that SKIN & INK is trying to do is—you'll 
notice that a lot of the magazines will be East Coast, East 
Coast, East Coast. Well, what SKIN & INK’s gonna do is—it’s 
office is on the West Coast—try to give a better view of, not 
only the United States, but also the rest of the world. Be a 
little bit more fair. 

TD: There’s plenty of guys out there that just don’t, for what- 
ever reason, blow their own horns. I got a kid in East L.A. 
named Dean, been tattooing for over 20 years. These kids 
are the same age as my kids. But he’s the kind of guy who 
doesn’t photograph what he does, y’know. You talk about 
your black-and-white stuff, the joint style, he puts on some 
really good stuff, and he’s got a handwriting style that’s just 
outrageously nice. 

RJ: But he’s not self-promoting. Yeah, I’m kinda the same 
way. We enjoy going to the conventions. We have booths 
at the conventions, and I just think the whole scene is a lit- 
tle bit strange. The convention scene too starts to get a lit- 
tle bit elitist. And you’ve got all these people who think 
they’re stars, and I hate to tell them they’re just stars in a 
very small world. 

TD: This is true. The only one that seems to really be loose 
and together is the Inkslingers’ Ball. 

RJ: Well that seems to be more of a party. 
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TD: Yeah, it’s more of a party atmosphere and that’s what 
helps a lot. You don’t see so many guys sitting there staring 
at the hall and waiting for a customer. 

RJ: I like the National Conventions, because you see a lot of 
the old-timers. A lot of people go. You may not agree with 
National’s rules, but— 

TD: I got some real problems with the Nationals. 

RJ: That’s the thing about a lot of European one’s too. You’d 
like ’em if we could ever drag you over there. They’re a par- 
ty. They’re fun. 

TD: It should be more of a party. It shouldn’t be such a strict, 
walk around in a circle, can’t tattoo a head, can’t tattoo a 
hand, and this and that. It’s like the Inkslingers’; you go up- 
stairs and get beers, you go downstairs and get your dick tat- 
tooed, whatever you want to do. 

RJ: Well, that’s the way it should be. 

TD: Wide open. 

RJ: Well, I’m in it to stay. I guess you are too. 

TD: I’m in it for the long haul. 

RJ: Staying out here till they wheel you out. I see you haven’t 
got too much of your old flash. [remember one time you had 
almost all the hand-painted flash didn’t you? 

TD: I still sell a lot of it. 1 meant to put it in storage, but sure 
as God somebody comes in and says, “I want one of the old 
Ernie Sutton panthers on my arm.” A guy wanted a certain 
kind of an anchor, and it’s not in none of this stuff here to- 
day. So I’m gonna leave it back there because, by God, I keep 
going back to it all the time. 

RJ: That’s another pet peeve of mine. I mean, you walk into 
my shop, and I’ve got all that preprinted shit on the walls and 
stuff. But the reason I did it is the same reason you did, be- 
cause of the market. A lot of young people don’t know what 
real flash looks like. You work your ass off watercoloring a 
nice set of flash, put it on your wall, and they don’t think it 
looks right. That’s just something that drives me nuts. 

TD: Well, I think that Bob Shaw started that when he opened 
up Rose ‘Tattoo down in Long Beach. What he did was get 
big sheets of poster board, cut up all the flash and colored it 
in real quick. 

RJ: So that’s how that started on the West Coast. 
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TD: Yeah, Bob Shaw started that because he was in a hurry. 
What he did—this was really amazing to me—is he got it all 
up, all these big boards with all these macho designs. Then 
he just took and stapled them to the wall, got a big sheet of 
clear plastic and stapled that. Then he got that little trim and 
put it around, and it looked like sheets of flash up there, in- 
dividual sheets. But it wasn’t. It was just big, huge fuckin’ 
rolls of paper with designs glued on. 

RJ: I haven’t been up there but I heard that Eddie Deutsche’s 
new shop up in San Francisco—that they’ve got all hand- 
painted flash again. 

TD: Maurice’s place is all full of hand-painted stuff. 

RJ: What’s his shop in San Diego? 

TD: Master ‘Tattoo. 

RJ: That’s another guy who’s real traditional, real talented. 
TD: He’s still got flash in there that was hanging back in the ’40s. 
RJ: Man, that’s cool. 

TD: Yeah, it’s all in glass frames, screwed to the wall. And 
they’re still doing that stuff. Now they’re starting to ask for 
the old stuff again. 

RJ: That’s the same with pigments. I know that a lot of peo- 
ple just buy that pre-mixed stuff, that floor wax. 

TD: It’s scary. 

RJ: Yeah, some of that new stuff, you don’t know what the 
hell it is. 

TD: I got a sample in the mail. They sent Blue Balls and 
Sugar Pussy! 

RJ: Nice names. 

TD: That’s the names of the colors. 

RJ: Who the hell knows what’s in them? 

TD: [ll try it on a friend before I'll try it on a customer. I’ll 
get somebody in here that I know real well. 

RJ: So you think tattooing’s going to be here for a while, and 
you're gonna be here? 

TD: I believe tattooing’s gonna stay. It’s too much of a legitimate 
art now. You’ve got showings, not just conventions. Art shows 
where they’re featuring flash and photographs of tattoos! 

RJ: I’m glad we could do this interview. So, thanks a lot, and 
we'll send in some of these pictures and see what the hell 
they do with them. 
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SKIN DEEP TATTOO 


Skin Deep is one of the oldest shops around and smack 
dab in the middle of strip mall, tourist land. All the tat- 
too shops on Maui are in strip malls and always near some 
sort of fast food. Want to get a tattoo? Look for your clos- 
est Fack in the Box or Burger King. We hung out with 
January Zeh, co-owner, talking about the shop and 


Hawaiian tattooing. 


SKIN & INK: Are you affili- 
ated with the rest of the 
Skin Deep Tattoo shops 
across Hawaii? 
JANUARY ZEH: No, we 
own the one in Lahaina and 
the one in Hilo. The one in 
Honolulu was originally 
owned by ‘Taunee, but she 
sold it to another business 
partner years ago. We let 
them use the name because 
we had the trademark on it, 
but it’s technically owned by someone else entirely. 
S&I: And you're the part owner with Taunee of— 
JZ: Maui and the Big Island [Hawaii], yes. ‘Taunee’s 
the one who started all of them 22 years ago. 
S&I: And you came in later. Were you born and raised 
in Hawaii? 
JZ: No I was not. I’m originally from Connecticut. 
S&I: What do you think are the main differences be- 
tween the Mainland and Hawaii? 
JZ: It’s paradise—are you kidding? There’s no com- 
parison. There is zo comparison. The pace is easier, 
the appreciation for our lifestyle far surpasses that on 
the Mainland. 
S&I: Do you mean the tattoo lifestyle? 
JZ: It’s a trade-off, because the people who live 
here, particularly on Maui and the Big Island, don’t 
make the kind of money you can make tattooing on 
the Mainland. Mostly, that’s because it’s so much 
more expensive to live here. And we are somewhat 
isolated, however, we get so many visitors to the is- 
land, and they all come to the tattoo shop. Every- 
body who has a shop 
comes by. Everyone 
who has got tattoos 
comes by. We get to 
see a lot of work. 
S&I: What sort of 
= clientele do you cater to? 
| JZ: A lot of the people 
here are first-time tat- 
tooees who want to 
remember their visit 
to the islands, because 
it is usually life chang- 
ing for them in one 
way or another. They 
want to commemo- 
rate their experience 


with a tattoo. A vast majority of things we do in the 
shop are custom. People come in and are celebrating 
their anniversary or want something for the children, 
so we design it. 

S&I: What about the local tattooing customs, the 
Hawaiian spirituality? 

JZ: Oh yeah. The spiritual culture is very much alive 
here. It’s mainstream conversation. Aumakua, for ex- 
ample, is like the family totem or the physical embod- 
iment of the family spirit. There are shark families, 
and there’s honu, the turtle and the owl. A lot of the 
Hawaiian tattoos, their designs, represent the differ- 
ent aspects. It’s a part of life here. People don’t ques- 
tion it. And we do the mainstream tattoos, but a lot of 
the local tattoos are very important. 

S&I: Do you think that’s paralleled at all with, for ex- 
ample, the very prescribed and private Japanese tradi- 
tions of tattooing? 


JZ:1 don’t believe that people take it to that point, to 
the point where, in Japan, it’s almost a private thing, 
almost over-the-edge private. It’s not so much that 
way here in Hawaii. It’s not just for the family, it also 
has to do with a form of identity. I have always had 
the theory that people get tattooed for different rea- 
sons; there’s a big change in their life, it’s something 
identifying them with a spirit, identifying them with 
community, ideas like that. I think for a lot of 
Hawaiians it has do with an identification of the spir- 
it, aligning themselves with the spirit. And that is not 
necessarily public or private or personal. It’s just very 
matter-of-fact. 

Skin Deep can be reached at (808) 661-8288, or visit 
their Web site at <www.skindeeptattoo.com>. The artists in 
residence are Taunee Tender, January Zeh, Spike Fuqua, 
Jay Hand, Faxson Fuqua, and, at the Hilo shop, Robert 
Witton and Aaron Sampaga. 

























































HIGH WAY 30 TATTOO 


After visiting Skin Deep, ate some bad fish. Lost track 
of how long I was down. Woke up seven pounds lighter 
and delirious. 

With the last ravages of food poisoning on their way out 
of my system, I made it over to Highway 30 Tattoo Shop, 
also in Lahaina. Highway 30 is the Route 66 of Maui and 
runs all the way across the island. Highway 30 Tattoo is 
situated on top of a motorcycle shop and has the constant 
rumble of tattoo machines and motorcycle engines to set 

the tone. We 
| talked with 
Mike Kobo. 


{ S&I: What 

. would you 

; say is the 
main differ- 
ence be- 
tween _tat- 
tooing in 
L.A. and tat- 
tooing in 
Maui? 


MIKE KOBO: We tattoo tourists here, and, in Hol- 
lywood I tattooed pimps and hookers and rock ’n’ roll 
stars. I don’t need to carry a gun over here. [Laughs.] 
We do a lot of tourists, and their attitude is that they 
need to get something while they’re on vacation. 
They just want to get a tattoo. They don’t care too 
much what it is. Which is hard, because sometimes 
we need a direction to go in. The majority come in, 
they want a tattoo and they want it now. It can be a 
drag when you're an artist and you want to do cool 
stuff. But here at Highway 30, we do get a lot more 
custom stuff than some of the other shops. At least 
while I’ve been here, I’ve been doing almost all cus- 
tom stuff for locals. Ozzie and I are true artists, as op- 
posed to just thinking that it’s a cool thing to do and 
opening a oe Because of the licensing situation, a 
lot of people get a li- 
cense and think that 
it makes them an in- 
stant tattoo artist, as 
opposed to paying 
their dues and being 
able to draw and tat- 
too. Some of these 
other tattooists don’t 
even have tattoos on 
them and they’re tat- 
tooing other people. 
I don’t get it. It’s kind 
of sad. I’m dedicated 
to the art. ’m not in 
4 it for the money. 

§ Highway 30 Tattoo 
Shop can be reached at 
(808) 667-0951. The 


Ozzie Cruickshank 





Tattoo by Ozzie, 
Highway 30 Tattoo 


shop is owned by Viking, and the 
artists are Mike Kobo, Ozzie 
Cruickshank and Fason O’Blaney. 
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BLACK CAT 


TATTOO 


In Hawaii, the chickens climb trees. We are hanging out 
deep in the jungle with these old locals, fan and Dan. Fan 
began living there in tent, and all these other people fol- 
lowed and built houses. Dan does these church type Hawai- 
ian spiritual services in barracks out there. But there were 
chickens in the trees and coconuts dropping on your head the 
whole time. It can be dangerous. This is a tripped out place. 

Left Maui to head on to Oahu. Being transported by the 
island hopper planes is \gor Mortis 
strange. You’re in this shaky 
little flying death capsule, 
but there’s such a fabulous 
view, you're hypnotized. You 
can’t turn away from the 
reef. You don’t even realize 
the impact of the blue until 
you return to California and 
take a look at Santa Monica ‘ 
seawater. 

The mission in Oahu was 
to cover Black Cat Tattoo. I 
got a really weird first im- 
pression walking up. The 
outside has pictures of real _ 
tattoos, instead of flash, on § 
the windows. But Oahu 
seems faster-paced in gener- | 
al and a little more ad- | 
vanced tattoo wise. At Black } 
Cat there’s a bit more of the 
Mainland vibe, probably 
since Igor Mortis just took | 
over this shop after working ¥ 
out of San Francisco. ¥ 


Tatoo by & Black «Cat 
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Tattoo by Ozzie, Hwy 30 Tattoo 


63-5535 


S&I: You just recently came to Hawaii from ‘Tattoo City? 
IGOR MORTIS: Yeah, I came out in May. I took this 
shop over from Candi Everett, but she still works here. 
S&I: Have you noticed a difference in Hawaiian tattooing? 
IM: Actually, the difference, I think, is that people here 
are surfing or just hanging out in the sun a lot, so they 
don’t really go for too much color. 

S&I: So they’re doing a lot of black work. Is it in a Pa- 
cific Island or Polynesian type style? 

IM: The local guys, they want Hawaiian. We mostly get 
locals. The shop is not located near the tourists. We also 
get the military guys, and they want Leo Zulueta-style 
tribal. Most of the locals bring in their own designs. Most 
of them get them from their family, their parents. They 
tell them what designs to get. The military base people 
get the tribal, or USMC tattoos. 

I: Do you do traditional American-style tattoos? 

IM: A little bit of that, but not a lot. I think that’s going 
to happen more in the future. Everything in Hawaii hap- 
pens a couple of years later than everywhere else. In San 
Francisco, everything happens a couple of years before 
everywhere else. I’m also doing the larger, bolder, Japan- 
ese-style designs. Hawaii is really a mix of East and West. 
There’s a huge Japanese-American population and Chi- 
nese-American, Filipinos—everyone’s here. People here 
love to show off their tattoos. 





Black Cat Tattoo can be reached at (808) 263-5535. 
The artists are Igor Mortis and Candi Everett. 
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CHINA SEA TATTOO CO. 


China Sea Tattoo Company was next. This is 
home of the good old traditional stuff that we 
were thirsting for. Some of the best flash I’ve ever 
seen is in that shop—solid, solid flash pieces. 
Walking in, you could immediately tell this was 
the real shit. This was the old original shop that 
was owned by Sailor ferry until 1973. We 
talked with the current owner, Mike Malone. 
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S&I: What do you think really character- Fang Doug 
lardy 


Malone 


izes Hawaiian tattooing, or is it any differ- [itraenaise 


ent than the Mainland? 

MIKE MALONE: I think that tattooing 
used to have characteristics from one locale to another, 
but, since it’s become such a gigantic business, I think it’s 
losing all that. I tattoo between here and Minnesota, and 
the girls here want everything at the base of their spine 
just like all the girls in Minnesota want the stuff at the 
base of their spine. I think these trends now have taken 
over. I think the magazines are making the trends; what 
they show is what the kids want. Years ago, there was a 
lot less interest in tattooing. There wasn’t anything 
about it that was real predictable in those days, which 
was one of the things that made it kind of wonderful. It 
used to be kind of a beatnik business, you know. It was a 
business for eccentrics. When I first started, there was a 
lot of eccentrics in this business, and now I find that a lot 
of the people tattooing today are sort of trendy kind 
of people. 
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S&I: Do you think that 
tattooing is losing its orig- 
inality and uniqueness be- 
cause of that? 

MM: Oh yeah, sure. Very 
much so. The bigger it 
gets, the less interesting it 
will become. Just like the 
fad of women getting tat- 
tooed at the base of their 
spine right now. That’s re- 
ally big. I call it the girly 
spot. I tattooed last week 
in Minnesota maybe ten 
women, and eight of them 
wanted tattoos there. And 
it didn’t matter whether it 
fit, it just has to be there. Although, in Hawaii, there is 
a unique kind of thing going on with Hawaiian or Pa- 
cific Island looking tattoos. They’re doing a lot of arm- 
bands and big stripes down their legs and stuff like 
that—Pacific Isle patterns that you don’t get anyplace 
else. So we’re doing some of that. It has a lot to do with 
me getting it out there. I’ve been pushing that type of 
design since about 1975. I’ve been trying to get people 
interested in it. Then, all of the sudden, after years of 
trying to show it to people and being ignored, it start- 
ed to catch hold. But I don’t think that they’re seeing it 
on any real deep level. They’re kind of into armbands. 
We do more arm bands than anything. They’re not re- 
ally taking it past that. I mean, ’'ve done some bigger 
pieces, more interesting pieces. But there’s not as much 
of an interest in authenticity. Also, they’re buying just 
as much Old English up and down their backs. That’s 
number two. Hawaiian bands and Old English writing. 
One is just as popular as the other. 

S&I: Isn’t there some sort of traditional Hawaiian 
tattooing? 

MM: Yeah, there is. But there’s very little known about it. 
S&I: It seems strange to me that that would be the case 
with so much resurgence in cultural identity around 
the world. 

MM: I don’t think 
there’s much intensity to 
it. I think there’s interest 
in people looking for a 
claim, to find something 
to identify with. To do 
what it really takes. To 
live the life. They’re 
talking the talk but 
they’re not walking the 
walk. I think that’s one 
of the things that’s really 
wrong with tattooing. 
And I could go on with 
that. And I don’t want to 
sound like some old 
broken-down tattooist 
that’s moaning and 


Tattoo by China Sea Tattoo 


































groaning. Because, hey, 
these kids can run all over 
me as far as technique 
goes. And it’s okay—that 
they’ve got the energy and 
the moxie to do that—and 
it’s great, and I’m real hap- 
py with the kids I’m bring- 
ing along. They’re doing 
great work. But I see 
something dying in tattoo- 
ing. It’s because once there 
was true eccentrics in- 
volved, and now it just 
looks that way. It’s like 
fake eccentricity. It used to 
be there was about 300 
guys tattooing in the country, and almost all of them 
were strange cases. They were strange cases who had 
found a home in this odd business. It was a haven for 
wackos. I kind of miss that. 

China Sea Tattoo company can be reached at (808) 533- 
1603. The artists are Mike Malone, Doug Hardy, esse 
Davis and apprentice David Cho. 


DRAGON TATTOO 


We moved on to another of the most traditional, old-time 
shops Pve ever been in: Dragon Tattoo. You can’t make shops 
any smaller than this. But the artwork is solid, solid, solid, 
completely traditional and will blow you away. It’s way too 
good not to be known. We talked with the owner, and sole 
artist, Lance McLain. 
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Tattoo by China Sea Tattoo 


S&I: Your shop is a 100% old style, old-school type of shop. 
LM: Well, I’m an old-school kind of guy. I’ve been tat- 
tooing for 21 years. I learned here in Hawaii. ’m not 
from Hawaii but I learned here from Mike Malone. I 
learned from Mike, because Mike’s an old-timer. And 
when I say old-timer, I don’t mean guys in wheelchairs 
talking about the good old days and reminiscing about 
how it was before the electric lightbulb. I’m not talking 
about that. I’m talking about a sensibility and a way 
you approach a certain subject like tattooing. Guys like 
us started getting involved in the business back 21 
years ago and, for Mike, probably 30-something years 
ago. It’s the approach of doing the tattooing in a way 
that’s going to put it on skin, so it’s clear and legible, 
and when people see it, they know it’s a tattoo, and it 
has an impact on people, which in my book is the way 
I was taught. And the way Mike was taught—strong 
bold outlines with strong areas of black and bold areas 
of strong color. Mike sat me down and taught me the 
fundamentals. He had a good grasp of the fundamen- 
tals because he knew Jerry, and he also worked for Zeke 
Owen in San Diego. Zeke had a tremendous influence 
on Mike as far as the fundamentals of good, solid, 
American-style tattooing, with solid color. I would call 
it almost a classical education in tattooing. 

S&I: I see a return to those designs in a lot of shops. 
LM: I think that kind of tattooing is more real to peo- 











































ple. It’s the kind of tattooing that hits on an emotional 
level. It’s kind of hard to explain in words. I’m not talking 
about intellectualizing it or anything like that. I’m just 
talking about a gut level, an emotional level when some- 
one sees a bluebird, let’s say, or a banner with a little rose 
with maybe a child’s name in it; it hits home personally. I 
think people are looking more for that than anything. I 
think tattooing’s based on that. I think the first function 
of tattooing is that emotional level, this is the primary 
function of tattooing. I’m up here, I’m just right outside 
of Scoffield Barracks, and I get people that aren’t real 
cerebral, without saying that in a bad way. I get people 
from rural parts of the United States, and they’re young. 
They’re from middle America and they joined the Navy. 
These aren’t people that are into the whole fashion scene. 
These are regular guys, regular folks that just sign their 
name on the dotted line in the Army recruiting office 
and, all of the sudden, they’re in the service. And these 
people want things that mean something to them on a 
personal level. 
I'm getting peo- 
ple that come in 
and want an ea- 
gle. They want a 
cross with their 
mom’s name in it, 
because she 
passed away last 
year. They want a 
bluebird — with 
their little daugh- 
ter’s name in it 
because they just 
got word last 
week that their 
wife gave birth to 
a little baby girl. 
That’s the kind of Dragon Tattoo shop 

tattooing that these people want more over here, because 
it’s not as trend-driven as in L.A. or San Francisco. 

S&I: It’s almost as if the military has kept the tradition- 
al American tattooing alive over the years. 

LM: The military has kept tattooing honest. And it’s 
not like you’re dumb- 
ing down tattoos. Peo- 
ple look at an image 
and, without intellectu- 
alizing over it, it has a 
f certain emotional im- 
pact. They don’t think, 
| Is this something that’s 
going to make me look 
cool when I'm down at 
Barnes & Noble sipping 
on my cappuccino? In- 
stead, it’s, What does it 
mean personally to me? I 
get some guys who 
joined the service in or- 
der to get a tattoo. 
They walk in after trav- 
eling 500 miles— 


Lance McLain 





Flash by Lance McLain 


they’re on a mission. They’re on a pilgrimage to get a 


tattoo. 





Tattoo by Lance McLain 


S&I: And they come to see you. You’re the only artist 
here right? Actually, there’s really only room for just you. 
LM: Oh yeah, it’s 
pretty compact. I 
don’t have other 
artists or even 
counter people. 
It’s just me. When 
you come in, 
you're _—_ dealing 
with the cranky 
guy that sits in 
here. You get a 
main line right to 
the guy. And when 
you call, I pick up 
the phone. So 
you've got a 
cranky tattoo 
artist on the 
phone, but at least 
you've got the right guy. So when people walk in, they 
soon realize they’re in the lion’s cage with the lion. 
There’s no turning back. Tattooing is right here, going 
on, right now. 


Dragon Tattoo and Lance McLain can be reached at 
(808) 622-5924. 


A FEW PRECIOUS MOMENTS 


WITH THE KING 


I finished with hitting the shops and took a day to wind 
down. Checked out North Shore. Had to see Elvis’s house. 
Had to see the Pipeline and Sunset Beach. The biggest tiki in 
the world. Waimea Beach. Waimea Bay. I ended up coming 
back through sugarcane fields. Stay away from sugarcane. 
The locals say, if they take you up there, you’re in trouble. 
They'll never find you in the sugarcane. 

Spent the last night checking out the lights in the water. 
Basically, UFOs. Real common in Hawaii. The lights come 
in from nowhere and dive underneath rocks in the water. 
No big deal, bro. 

Hit the airport. Homeward bound. 

Aloha and thank you. 
—Maurice Pacheco 
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By 
Tim COLEmaAn 


It’s just as well that Carl weighs 300 pounds and looks 
like he could rip your head off just by smiling, otherwise 
people might be tempted to make rude remarks about the 
shocking, densely tattooed mask that covers 90% of his oS ps ss§-§-:& PHOTOS BY 
face. Actually Carl is something of a gentle giant, but you Pig | THE AUTHOR 


know how deceptive appearances can be. 


The sky is gray and broody as we walk down a quiet street 
in the conservative English town of Nuneaton. It starts to 
rain, so Carl, his girlfriend and myself dart into a nearby pub 
for a drink. It’s a drink I won’t forget in a hurry. As we swing 
open the door, excited conversation and the sweet smell of 
beer hits us full in the face. By the time Carl gets halfway 
through the crowd, all heads have turned, gawking in aston- 
ishment. The loud volume of chattering voices is suddenly cut 
by half, and once we reach the bar, the silence has become so 
thick you could cut it with a knife. “Pll have a pint of lager 
please,” Carl whispers, quiet and cool (as if this sort of thing 
happens to him every day). 

Once the conversation nervously resumes and everyone pre- 
tends to look the other way, I realize that, for Carl, this sort of 
thing probably does happen every day. 


People like Carl are part of a 
small minority in the West 
who have chosen to enter that 
‘Twilight Zone and cross the 
line of complete social unac- 
ceptability into the taboo 
world of facial tattooing. 
In many tribal societies, 
now and in the past, 
facial tattooing was both 
decorative and function- 
al. The most dramatic 
example being practiced 
by the New Zealand 
Maori who tattooed and 
chiseled deep grooves 
into the faces of young 
men as an excruciating, 
often deadly, initiation to 
become warriors. The 
sight of such extraordi- 
nary self-imposed suffer- 
ing would inevitably scare the living daylights 
out of any potential enemy. Ironically, this 
form of protection proved to be less than 
uae ’ useful when it came to white settlers, who 
tiie rf were so fascinated by this decorative practice 
Biss tet etitrss: that they began to slaughter the Maori war- 
riors almost to the point of extinction; cutting off their heads (while dead 
or alive) and selling them to the highest bidder. 

It is exactly this contradictory fascination and revulsion with facial tattoo- 
ing that epitomizes the Western attitude to this form of body decoration. 
‘Today, when looking at native cultures, we openly accept it as a vital and 
important part of tribal society, to be studied, collected and put into a muse- 
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um. Yet, if anyone dares tattoo their face in the West, then they are imme- 
diately ostracized, branded as a freak, and their future employment prospects 
don’t look great. The traveling circuses are traditionally one of the few 
remaining areas where the facially tattooed can still earn a living. Working 
as a tattooist is another. 


Deliberately becoming a freak was the dedicated ambition of one of the 
strangest characters in the history of tattooing. Incredibly, the Great Omi, as 
he decided to call himself, came from an educated middle-class background 
and, for much of his early life, served as an officer in the British army. His 
career move from a “respected” English gentleman to one of the most heav- 
ily tattooed men of his age, can only be viewed as bizarre 
beyond all belief. Incredibly, this seemingly normal, totally 
un-tattooed man managed to pursue Britain’s best and most 
respected tattooist, George Burchett—who had tattooed 
King George—to cover his entire body and face with aston- 
ishing black tribal-like designs. Complete with ivory pierc- 
ings, he was the first real modern primitive and subsequently 
succeeded in making a decent living by freaking out everyone 
who paid to see him. 

Although flamboyant characters like the Great Omi and 
other facially tattooed fairgrounds’ performers are remem- 
bered with a glow of nostalgia by the tattoo community, it 
comes as no surprise to discover that it is the professional tat- 
tooists themselves, more so than the nontattooed public, who 
absolutely despise the practice of facial tattooing. “I think 
facial tattooing is utterly disgusting, and the people who do it 
are shitbags,” states the late, great British tattooist Jock of 
Kings Cross. “It’s completely irresponsible, since it destroys 
the reputation of tattooing with the public. Just because one 
idiot walks around with a tattoo on their face—and they’re 
not all idiots. In fact, some are quite intelligent people—they 
have ruined their lives just to be one of the lads.” Of course 
not all professional tattooists refuse to do facial tattooing. 

Mickey Sharpz represents many responsible tattooists when 
he admits, “Yes, I’ve tattooed faces. I’ve tattooed eyebrows, 
beauty spots and put pigment in the lips, but I won’t tat- 

too faces for any other reason.” 

There is an unwritten rule in tattooing that says many 

choose to avoid tattoos that involve the interface between 
the tattooed and nontattooed world. This is, perhaps, best 
illustrated in ultraconservative Japan where tattoos are 
traditionally restricted to areas of the body that can be 
covered by clothing and hair. The classic half-arm tattoo, 
that can disappear under a short-sleeved shirt, is designed 
so that the person can blend in with the straight, nontat- 
tooed business world without anyone being the wiser. 
This is in direct contrast to people who want their tattoos 
to be a public statement. Once the ink starts to spread out 
on to the hands and neck, nontattooed folk have been 
known to get distinctly nervous. If it spreads from the 
neck to covering the face, well, there’s no denying it, peo- 
ple get scared. Of course that’s their problem. 


There are two distinct types of tattooists who are willing to go much fur- 
ther in the act of permanent facial decoration. One group, certainly a very 
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small one, will be persuaded to do quality tattooing on 
someone’s face in the rare case where they believe that 
person is utterly committed to having it done, no matter 
what, and would prefer to do a good job rather than let 
the person go to an amateur. Take the case of Mark, a 
builder from Jersey in the U.K. Already heavily tattooed 
on his body, he found he just couldn’t stop. After 
approaching various tattooists, he eventually found an 
artist, a very good one, who agreed to tattoo the psyche- 
delic designs on his face. “ I did it because I wanted 
to,” he states squarely. “I’m going for complete 
cover, every bloody square inch. I want to be in the 
record book. Having it done across the forehead 
and down the nose was the worst. Christ it hurt.” So 
far the work has cost him a cool $8,000. The face 
was very expensive. 

Mark explained that he couldn’t bring himself to tell his wife that he 
was going to get his face tattooed. “I lied to her and said that I was going 
away on work for a few weeks. I went off and got my face fully tattooed, 
then I returned home. When my wife saw me, she completely flipped 
out and nearly left me. After a while she finally got used to it; the kids 
were scared at first, but eventually they got used to it.” 


The second group of facial tattooists are the real bad boys: the 
scratchers. The facial tattooing they are responsi- 
ble for is usually of appalling quality, often done 
without the full or conscious consent of the person 
being tattooed and, invariably, results in terrible 
long-term psychological and emotional damage. 
This devastating type of facial graffiti has unfortu- 
nately been practiced more in Britain than any- 
where else. 

In the late 1970s, Britain was in an economic 
recession. Consequently, a large chunk of the pop- 
ulation was unemployed, young, working-class 
kids who had nothing else but welfare to live on, 

and this bred a climate of despair. Out of 
this emerged both the skinhead and 
punk movements. Their attitude was 
largely summed up by the Sex Pistols’ 
motto: “No future.” In this strangely 
stimulating, yet negative atmosphere 
where kids believed that they would 
never get jobs and didn’t want them any- 
way, a number of notorious London 
scratchers were busy tattooing political 
slogans and other garbage on the faces of 
kids who couldn’t give a damn about the 
fact that having a Nazi jack boot tat- 
tooed on their forehead might possibly 
lead to serious psychological problems 
and certainly permanent unemployment. 
For these kids, it was the ultimate state- 
ment of rebellion. They couldn’t partic- 
ipate in the system, so screw the system. 

Belson, a hard-core punk who has a 
swastika tattooed on his forehead, 
describes what happened to him when 
he visited one of London’s most notori- 
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ous scratchers. “I went in 
there to have a design 
tattooed on my neck. | 
was on glue, so I fell 
asleep in the chair. When 
I woke up, I realized he 
had tattooed a spider 
web on my face.” As if 
this wasn’t bad enough, 
Belson took his shirt off 
and, raising his arm, said, 
“Took at this. You know, the bastard even tattooed 
his phone number under mi armpit.” 

“But why did you get tattooed on the face?” 

I asked him point-blank as he sat with his wife and kid. 

“Well, I ran out of room on my arms, didn’t I?” 

I persevered. “All right, but there aren’t that many 
people who would go that far, so why on the face?” 

He got angry and shouted “Well there’s nothing 
wrong with it!” 

I agreed: There’s nothing wrong with it, but I insist- 
ed, “Why did you do it?” 

Finally he gave in. “You know, to piss everybody off 
of course. Especially my mother.” 

When I innocently asked him if he had any problems 
getting a job, he smiled crookedly and_ said, 
“Considering I’ve never had a job, yeah. Every time I 
go for an interview, they say, ‘Oh, this isn’t suitable for 
you.’ The employment agency stopped sending me for 
jobs. It’s a waste of time really.” 

When I asked Carl why he got a facial tattoo, he told 

me that he had seen the 
Rolling Stones’ Tattoo You 
album cover 
and was in- 
spired to get 
the same sort 
of design tat- 
tooed on_ his 
face. Just like 
that, a crazy, 
spur-of-the- 
moment 
thing. As the 
conversation 
progressed, I 
asked him if 
he ever re- 
gretted it, and that if tomorrow some- 
one invented a perfect method for 
removing every trace of his facial tat- 
toos, without scars, would he do it? 

“Absolutely not,” he answered. “I like 
them, and they are there for life.” 

Fair enough. But as he finished speak- 
ing, he eyes became very sad, and he 
looked down at the floor. In that 
moment I knew he was lying. 
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Want us to publish what you have done unto others or 
they have done unto you? Send your photos with an 
SASE (if you want them returned) to SKIN @ INK, 
PO. Box 1069, Pasadena, CA 91102. 
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Tattoo by: Nick Fish, Tattoo Gallery 








Tattoo by: Chris Long, Fairborn Tattoo 


— 


Tattoos by: Filip Leu, the Leu Family’s Family lron 


Tattoo by: Eric Blair, Sunset Strip Tattoo 
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Redvers Galley 


Tattoos by: Oliver Peck, Richard Stell, Buffy Herman, Adrienne Evans, 
Chuck Jones, and Lynn at Lucky Devil 





Tattoo by: Running Bear 


Tattoo by: Tony Urbanek, Inka Dinka Doo 
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Tattoo by: Tony Urbanek, Inka Dinka Doo 
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Reatlers Galler 


Tattoo by: Dan Collins, Fantasy Tattoos 





Michele Mowbray, 
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| Neon Tattoo 





Tattoo by: Bill Beccio, Tattoo Asylum 
an 


Tattoo by: Vyvyn Lazonga 
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Tattoo by: Patty Kelley, Avalon Tattoo Studio 
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Tattoo by: Chucho 
Wolf’s Fine Line Tattoos 





Tattoo by: Filip Leu, the Leu Family’s Family Iron 


Tattoo by: Adrian Gallegos. Rianvver'" 








Tattoo by: Don Kobasky 


Tattoo by: Ken Cameron 
South Beach Tattoo 











Tattoo by: Fip Buchanan 
Avalon Tattoo Studio 


Tattoo by: Don Kingpin Kobasky 
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FLASH Hottest New Artists /“The Original Tat Rags” 


Specializing in Abstract, Celtic, Tribal Tattoo Art 


#6 19-274-1029/Fax #6 19-273-7INK/Send $25.00 + $3.00 Ship: 


4914 Monongahela St, San Diego, CA 92117 for Original Flash 
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TATTOO’S 

we in, 
oo” AeA zs 
NAD crit Cans: 


22533 Van Dyke, Warren, MI 48089 
4 blks S. of 9 Mile-W. of Van Dyke 
4810) 757-2222 Fax (810) 757-1502 






i 
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——— Basadena's Gattoo & Piercing Studio 


In The Ski 


TATTOO STUDIO & SKIN ART 


Custom + Free Hanp « Fine Line Brack & Grey * Futt Cotor 
Re-Co.orinc & Restoration * Cover-ups 
Porrraits * Tripat > Revicious + OrrenTaL * LETTERING 
Stare or THE ArT Tatroomc, Stupio & STERILIZATION 
Surarcat Sramzess, Goin, & Niostum JEWELRY 


645 E. Colorado Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 91101 - U.S.A. 
Open 7 Days Noon to 10 P.M. 


(626) 683-8380 
(626) 683-8789 
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Tattoos by 
ve 8 4 
vo, Aaron Rell _ 


(206) 


t A1e9- 2618 


Award Winning Flash Available 


www.slavetotheneedle.com 


508 NW 65" St. Seattle WA. 98117 
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e ® e 
By Appointment 


= Rework & Cover-Up 
= Custom Designs 


Tattoos by Pat Sinatra 


e 
102 Mill Hill pe 
Woodstock, NY 12498 
914-679-4429 


Convenient by Bus from Manhattan = Alliance of Professional Tattooists Member 
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TATTOO CHARLIE’S PLACE 
ESTABLISHED 1938 


STILL # 


TATTOO ARTISTS 
DENNIS & GALE WATKINS 





18 


(410) 244-1160 


421 EAST BALTIPAORE ST. 
- 2ND FLOOR - 
BALTIMORE, MD 21202 


AMERICA’S SECOND OLDEST SHOP! 
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Tattoo Time 


Custom Fine Line Tattooing 


9210S. U.S. Hwy. 17-92 
Maitland, FL 32751 
(407) 331-5928 


Master Tattoo Artists 
"Sailor Bill" Johnson 


Marty 
Open 7 Days 


In Orlando since 1979 
Visa * Master Card ¢ Am-Ex 


Sterile Conditions 
Duly Licensed 
In State of Florida 
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Needlecraft 





TOGWO INTERNATIONAL 35 


THE WORLD'S LEADER IN IMPORT / EXPORT / WHOLESALE 


HOSPITALS * LABORATORIES + INSTITUTIONS 
Equipment & Supplies 


1-800-244-2660 


GENE MOTTOLA Fax 1-914-753-6457 


CIRCLE NUMBER 108 ON YOUR SERVICE CARD 


OnlineTraders 
14252 Culver Dr 


Sterling Silver 


and Nr. A186 


Body Jewelry 


www.onlinetraders.com 


Irvine CA 92604 


) Barbells Bead Rings Labrets 
O) Rings Toe Rings Ear Cuffs 
) Body Jewelry Belly Chains 
O) Anklets Thumb Rings etc 





Buy Jewelry Online NOW, or send $3 for a catalog 


CIRCLE NUMBER 12! ON YOUR SERVICE CARD 


MICRO-VAC, inc. 
Body Piercing Jewelry 


Call for free Catalog 
1-800-729-1020 


CIRCLE NUMBER 122 ON YOUR SERVICE CARD 








Blue Dragon 


TAT TO 


5008 W. Northern Ave. 322 W. McDowell Rd. 2634 N. Steves Blvd. 
Suite 5 Phoenix, AZ 85003 Flagstaff, AZ 86004 
Glendale, AZ 85301 3rd Ave. & McDowell Kachina Sq. Shopping Center 
(602) 939-8244 (602) 973-4093 (520) 527-8408 
FAX (602) 252-7939 
http://www.blue-dragon.com 





CIRCLE NUMBER 123 ON YOUR SERVICE CARD 


AuTociaves & 


ULTRASONIC CLEANERS 





Sales, Service and Repair 
of all types autoclaves and 
ultrasonics. 


New Ultrasonic Cleaners 

* Complete w/ timer, basket and cover. 
* Operate at full 50 watts of power 

* Two Year Warranty 


1/2 Gallon Capacity $199 


with heat $249 
3/4 Gallon Capacity $252 
with heat $299 


Ask us about our spore 
testing program. 


Zoetek Medical 


(800) 388-6223 
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“3 69 
4-/04-7302 


Peele Partyline ¢ 69¢/min.+ 


(SrA falas mateo lnelelale! 
-441-1033 
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¢ DIRECT FROM BULGARIA ° 


SAFE ANABOLIC REPLACEMENT WITH NO SIDE EFFECTS! 


- We Ren 


Nation's Largest Selection of Genuine Parts, 
Accessories & Motor Clothes Parts Fax 915-592-6699 
New EVO Motors 1340's, 1200's & 883's 
BARNETT HARLEY DAVIDSON 
9501 Montana Ave. El Paso, TX 79925 
(915) 592-5804 Fax 915-591-8889 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELECTION 
OF NEW & USED HARLEY'S 
FLY & RIDE, FREE AIRPORT LIMO SERVICE. 
Delivery available anywhere | 

pre owned Harleys 









on 
farleys 
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#% Contests 
#% Trophies 
#% Magazines 
® Piercing 















Museum & Seminars 
3 Jeff Crisman Photography 
32 Mark Perrott Photography 






3 Pittsburgh Tattoo History 






Correspondence: PO Box 502, Carnegie, Pennsylvania 15106 
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- DIRECT FROM BULGARIA - 


STEROIDS 


E-Mail: Amazinger@aol.com or MOM Web Page at hitp://Tattoos.com 
Sponsored By Animal's Tattoo Emporium: hitp://members.col.com /amazinger 





Meetinc of the Marken 1998 


ae Artists Six Years Celebrating the Tattoo Arts 


# Vendors October 30'-November 1*', 1998 


# Books (VISA/MC Accepted) 
# Videos ‘ao ; 
HE IyleTutl’s Tatoo “RE Hotel Reservations: 


- NO PRESCRIPTION NEEDED - ANYTHING STRONGER WOULD BE ILLEGAL!! 


HB TRIBULUS TERRESTRIS - Dramatically increases testosterone levels (the 


most potent natural anabolic = androgenic hormone). Increased testosterone means easier muscle 


growth along with increased fat burning. 


BE TRIBULUS TERRESTRIS = \mported directly from Bulgaria. This anabolic 


is absolutely the best muscle producing, body fat reducing product available. 


BTRIBULUS TERRESTRIS - Maximum anabolic muscle enhancement, 


great for athletes who want to gain size, strength, definition, and enhanced fat loss. 


BE TRIBULUS TERRESTRIS - tested on healthy men show testosterone 


evels significantly increasing 30% or more in just 5 days 
(Milanov, Maleeva and Taskov, documentation, 1981.) 


100% GUARANTEED RESULTS! 


Send (J) Check or C) Money Order to: PH.D. PHARMACEUTICALS 


One Bottle (90 Tablets) 


$29.95 + $5.00 S&H 


Two Bottles 


“HOTTEST ANABOLIC ON THE 


(Special get 3rd FREE) 
$59.90 + $5.00 S&H 
FREE Underground 
Newsletter with order 


5603-B W. 


Friendly Ave., #260 * Greensboro, NC 27410 


1-800-914-6559 





Address 
City, Sta 
Phone ( 





te, Zip 
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MARKET 





Information/Registration 


(412) 531-5319 


(800) 525-5902 


or (412) 922-8400 


#% Kent Noble Photography As Seen In: Tattoo; Tattoo Planet; Skin & Ink; WTBS- Tattoos & Skin 





w Sideshow omer At ~—- Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, USA 
SEE YOU @ 


NOS 


Northern Ink Exposure 
Toronto, Canada 


e VIHYVDOING NOY LOAYIC 








The Tattoo Studios listed below are members of the Florida Professional Tattoo 
Artists Guild. They must conform to the highest standards of Professional 
Tattooing, strict sterilization procedures, clean and comfortable studios, high 
moral standards and comply with all State of Florida laws. All Studios listed 
below are inspected by the Guild periodically, to ensure these high standards 
are met. Take the doubt out of deciding where to get your Tattoo, look for the 
Guild logo. Peace of mind. Send inquires to: FPTAG 9210S. U.S. Hwy. 17- 
92 Maitland, FI. 32751 or call 407-331-5928. e-mail bjohnson@parkave.net 


¢ -learwater 


Lou's Tattoos 


Cocoa 
Altered Images 
Cocoa Beach 

Artistic Bodyworks 
Cocoa Beach Tattoo 
Daytona 
Tattoo Zone 

Destin 
Tattoos Forever 

Ft. Lauderdale 
Tatt's Taylor's Tattooing 
Fort Myers 
Ancient Art 
Ft. Myers Beach 
Ft. Myers Beach Tattoo 
Fort Pierce 
S. Florida Tattoo Co. 
Ft. Walton Beach 


Tattoos Forever 


Inksmith & Rogers 
(2 Locations ) 
Peacocks Tattoo 
Key West 
Goldies Southernmost 
Paradise Tattoo Inc. 
Kissi 
Kissimmee Tattoo Co. 
Old Town Tattoo Studio 
(2 locations) 
Lakeland 
Lou's Tattoos 
Lake Worth 
RJ's Tattoo Studio 
Melbourne 
S. Florida Tattoo Co. 
Miami / Miami Beach 
AAA Tattooing by T. Lane 
Merlin's Art Attack Tattoo 
(2 locations ) 
South Beach Tattoo Co. 
Tattoos by Lou 
(4 locations) 





Ancient Art Tattoo 
Deana's Skin Art Studio 
Peaches Tattoo 
Tattoo Time 
Unity 
Ormond Beach 
Tropical Tattoo 
Panama City Beach 
Tattoos Forever 
Pensacola 
Alpha- Omega 
Tattoo's 
Tattoo's II 
Pompano Beach 
Fox Tattoo Studio 
Tatt's Taylor's Tattooing 


St. Petersberg 





Cust. Tats. by Precision Ink 


Stuart 


Ink Addiction Tattoos 


How You Can Support SKIN & INK 


Magazines don’t just happen They come about through a dedicated effort of several artists, photographers, writ- 
ers, editors and, most important of all, you, our readers. Without your participation, SKIN & INK could not cover | 
the wide range of subjects and satisfy the many interests of aficionados from all over the world. Some of you par- 
ticipate by sending in photographs to the Reader's Gallery or suggesting ideas for future articles. Some of you open 
your tattoo studios to our writers and photographers for various features. Many of you simply go out and pur- 
chase SKIN & INK from the newsstand. Whatever the case, thank you. But what would really mean a lot to us and 
make a significant difference is using the enclosed order form and becoming a regular subscriber. Another way is 
to advertise in our Needlecraft section, if you are a tattoo studio with a business card. Promoting your products or 
events? Try a display ad. Display ads in key locations in the magazine and business cards in our Needlecraft sec- 
tion reach an enthusiastic readership and helps SKIN & INK prosper and grow. For information, contact Jay 
Eisenberg at (310) 571- 0300. We thank you again for your support. 





GEMINI TATTOO 
BOUTIQUE, INC. 


STILL # 


TATTOO ARTISTS 
DENNIS & GALE 
WATKINS 


(410) 561- 9808 


1698 ANNAPOLIS RD., RT. 175 
ODENTON, MD 21113 


MARYLAND’S SECOND OLDEST SHOP! 


CIRCLE NUMBER 119 ON YOUR SERVICE CARD 


We Offer: 

The finest Body — 
Jewelry in Surgical 
AY CTE CATINY (24 BO A) B 

14k gold 
Titanium 
Lucite 


Exchisive: 
Unique custom orders. 
We offer a full line of 
Plastic Glow balls 
(4 colors) 
- We also offer a full line 
of Neon Blacklite balls 
(4 colors) 


Hours: 
Monday-Saturday __ 
10:00 am to 7:00 pm. 
Eastern Standard Time 











"WICKED WIRE" 













Minimum 
Orders! 






Affordable 
Prices! 


PIERCING PRODUCTS 
Q16L Steal & Lucite Rods, 
Threaded BB Balls, SS Polish 
Colored Lucite Balle, 
Needles, Foreeps, Pliers, Beads 
O-Rings, Ziplocks, Sterilizer Bags, 

Training Videos & More... 


Everything You Need to Make & 
Market YOUR Body Jewelry! 


FREE CATALOG~ 
FLA. (305) 853-5668 


ephone (813) 7(9- 1800 
Fax (813) 779-1900 
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47TH ANNUAL ae aie 


“Marked for eat 
XPO 


FEMALE TATTOO ARTIST 


Mark Your Calendar 
January 14-17 “1999” 


Presented by: 
Deana Lippens 
Deana’s Skin Art Studio 
14180 E. Colonial Dr. Ste B 
ORLANDO, FL 32826 


For Information call: 


407-281-1228 


Holiday Inn Select 
Orlando International Airport 
5750 T.G. Lee Boulevard 


Orlando, FL 32822 
Ask for...(Marked for Life) 
(407) 851-6400 





Finest Female Tattoo Artists 
on the Planet Earth 
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We Accept: 
isa, Mastercard, 


Specializing in 
- wholesale accounts. 
No Charge for 


wholesale catalogs. 
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/ “wetl i bea round as long a> 7° 
+ eate his pedal-powered passion. 






Want to share your wheels with the world? Send 


Automotive Editor, c/o SKIN & INK, p.o. Box 
1069, Pasadena, CA 91102. Do it today! 
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